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MOTIVES FOR PSEUDONYMITY IN THE 
APOCALYPSES 


A Study in the Continuity of Revelation 


E. E, FLACK 
Springfield, Ohio 


OOKS represent time and effort. One of the rewards for the 
labor expended in their preparation is the author’s enjoyment 

of personal recognition through the circulation of his works. Why 
any writer should choose to conceal his identity by assuming a false 
name is a question which for centuries has aroused no little curi- 
osity. Apart from the sheer delight of pretending, the love of the 
art of make-believe, the appeal of acting, and the fascination of 
placing appearances above reality, there are, in many instances at 
least, deep underlying reasons for the practice. A standard the- 
saurus introduces the subject with the statement, “Anonymous and 
pseudonymous books and pamphlets may be grouped, in the first 
place, according to the motive which led to the suppression of the 
author’s name. Generally the motive is some form of timidity 
such as (a) diffidence, (b) fear of consequences and (c) shame.’”* 
It was probably because of modesty that Mary Ann Evans 
employed the pseudonym George Eliot, by which she is better 
known. In presenting their work under the title, “Poems by Cur- 
rer, Ellis and Acton Bell,” the Bronté sisters, Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne, said, “We had a vague impression that authoresses were 
liable to be looked on with prejudice.” Charles W. Gordon dis- 


1 Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Litera- 
ture, Vol. I, p. xi. 
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guised himself as Ralph Connor in order that he might not lose 
the confidence of the men among whom he labored as “Sky Pilot.” 
Satirists, iconoclasts, producers of pornographic literature and 
writers of editorial columns have found pseudonymity a conveni- 
ent method of launching vitriolic attacks, concealing their shame, 
or attempting to mould public opinion. Humorists, story-tellers, 
and cartoonists especially have resorted to this practice largely for 
the purpose of attracting attention to their productions. Such 
names as Sherlock Holmes, Petroleum V. Nasby and Mark Twain 
are more familiar than their counterparts, Arthur Conan Doyle, 
David R. Locke and Samuel L. Clemens, respectively. In times 
when freedom of speech and of the press stood at a premium, many 
courageous souls escaped imprisonment and even martyrdom by 
concealing their identity behind pen names. 

While much of the literature of the modern period is anony- 
mous or pseudonymous, there seems to be at present no particular 
class, race, or literary group, whose productions are invariably of 
this character. Rather are there individuals in every land and 
among practically every class of writers who for various reasons 
choose to present their materials under assumed titles. But it isa 
curious fact that practically all of the Jewish apocalyptic writings of 
the period between the Old and New Testaments have this charac- 
teristic. It is this phenomenon that arouses our special interest at 
this time. Writing in the Journal of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors, Professor Amos N. Wilder, of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary, says, “Here we have a number of 
fragments and writings from late Judaism and early Christianity 
which reflect one of the most alien moods and alien literary types of 
that alien culture. They are, however, involved in the most impor- 
tant contributions that time has had to give to the world. Itisa 
supreme challenge to the most painstaking and sympathetic kind of 
study.” 


THE NONCANONICAL JEWISH LITERATURE 


Although Christian people in general are somewhat familiar 
with the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
they are appallingly ignorant concerning the intermediate or non- 


2 Vol. II, Part I. p. 16. 
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canonical writings which have been handed down to us. One of 
the primary reasons for this lack of acquaintance with this litera- 
ture is the fact that the Jews themselves perpetuated the theory 
that Malachi was the last of the prophets, and that the five cen- 
turies succeeding him represented a period of silence, called “dark 
ages.” Prophecy had ceased ; God had closed the Prophetic Canon. 
What was written in the period could have no more than a passing 
interest. 

But to the curious it has often seemed strange that the world 
of Matthew was so different from that of Malachi. Upon the 
scene of New Testament history have appeared strange new 
groups, such as the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, whose 
formal heritages, though not discernible in the Prophets, reflect 
processes of development which involved long periods of time. Yet 
Christian teachers, for the most part, have neglected this field of 
study, since in Protestantism the tendency has been to regard all 
of the materials intervening between the Testaments as practically 
valueless. It has only been in comparatively recent times that 
scholars have investigated this entire background, and in doing so 
have opened up new approaches, not only to Jewish literature, but 
also to the social, political, and religious background of early Chris- 
tianity. As a result, it has become necessary to make numerous 
alterations in our interpretation of both Jewish and early Christian 
life and literature. 

Among these modifications, briefly, is the recognition of the 
fact that much of the literature of the Old Testament itself, and 
some of the choice portions, appeared after Malachi in point of 
time. The old theory that God had ceased to speak prophetically 
gave place to the inevitable conclusion that the same tenor of revela- 
tion was perpetuated long after Malachi in the Chokmah or wisdom 
and the apocalyptic literature in the Old Testament. Several of 
the Psalms and the Book of Daniel, for example, are now regarded 
by leading scholars generally as late productions. 

Along with this development came also a fresh appreciation 
of the extra-canonical literature. The old, prevailing notion was 
that the so-called Apocrypha, the fourteen books which in general 
represent the excess of the Septuagint, the Greek version of the 
Old Testament, over the Hebrew Bible, and the Pseudepigrapha, 
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viz., writings, largely apocalyptic in character, which appeared 
subsequent to 200 B. C. after the model of the Book of Daniel 
under the names of such ancient heroes as Enoch, Noah, Moses, 
etc., were not only to be rejected, but not even to be read, since they 
were noncanonical and, therefore, heretical. But the study of the 
history of the idea of the Canon of Scripture has revealed values 
in the literature which appeared between the Testaments not gener- 
ally recognized. And let it be said, in passing, that to imply that 
any appreciation of the noncanonical literature carries with it a 
depreciation of the Holy Scriptures is a false assumption. Rather 
does such a study afford a deeper, since it is a more intelligent, view 
of the Bible. Luther expressed the true Protestant position rela- 
tive to the Old Testament Apocrypha when, in his edition of 1534, 
he introduced them into the German Bible with the explanation, 
“Apocrypha, that is, books which are not held equal to the sacred 
Scriptures, but nevertheless are useful and good to read.” But in 
spite of this historic attitude, they have been excluded from popular 
editions of the English Bible for more than a century—a fact which 
accounts, in large measure, for their neglect by the church. 

A further modification in our thinking lies in the fact that 
the times formerly known as “the dark ages” of Jewish history, 
and especially the last two centuries prior to the Christian era, have 
come to be appreciated as a period, not of silence, but of great 
religious progress on the part of the Jews in the providential prep- 
aration for the fulfilment of the Messianic hopes projected by the 
Prophets. It was during this period that gave birth to the Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha that Hellenism exerted its sternest 
influences upon Jewish thought, that the struggle on the part of 
the Jews for religious liberty was most courageous, that the groups 
of Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes differentiated themselves, and 
that the historic foundations of Christianity were laid. We have 
come to appreciate as never before the fact that the complete history 
of Judaism is not in the Old Testament. In searching only the Bible 
for the background of our faith we have been limited in our 
outlook. Vast stores of information concerning the social, political, 
and religious developments during the period in question have been 
opened up to us through the study of extra-canonical literature, 
which, of course, must always be subordinated to the Holy Scrip- 
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tures. Archeological investigation of contemporary peoples and par- 
ticularly the study of the Hellenistic world with its philosophical 
thought have enabled us to see more clearly the situation which 
Judaism and early Christianity faced. 


THEORIES CONCERNING PSEUDONYMITY 


But it is with reference to the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 
the importance of which we are coming more and more to appreci- 
ate, that we raise the specific question concerning the motives for 
pseudonymity. Assuming that the men who produced such docu- 
ments as the Book of Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, the Assumption of Moses, and the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
made a very real contribution, why is it that not one of them is 
known? To find now and then a book appearing pseudonymously, 
as today, would not give us such serious thought; it would merely 
invite a separate examination to determine, if possible, the under- 
lying motive for the apparent forgery. But here we have a whole 
body, indeed, a whole succession of literary works, all of which, 
with very rare, if any, exceptions, present this curious character- 
istic. 

Confronted with this puzzling question, R. H. Charles, a 
scholar who has made extensive, original investigation in the field 
of Jewish pseudepigrapha, writes, “I wish to confess that neither 
in my own books nor in those of any other writer has any satis- 
factory explanation been given.’* Again, in a more recent volume, 
the same writer remarks, ‘““The fact of a religious teacher issuing 
his work under the name of another has been a source of profound 
difficulty to most biblical students in the past and to a large section 
at present.’”* Furthermore, he states, “It must be confessed that 
the grounds which scholars have in the past adduced for the use 
of pseudonymity by Jewish teachers have quite failed to justify 
themselves at the bar of the ordinary conscience.” 

It may be well to record, first of all, the supposition that these 


3 A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, second edition (1913), p. 197. 
4 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (1929), p. xxi. 
5. Idem. 
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writings were the work of women, who, in an age when woman- 
hood received comparatively little consideration, felt it necessary 
to conceal their identity under the name of some ancient Hebrew 
character. But whatever may be the contribution of woman to the 
literature of Jewish and early Christian history—and that is a 
theme in itself—we may dismiss at once the suggestion that all of 
this pseudepigraphical literature comes from the hands of writers 
whose only motive for concealing their identity is the fact that they 
belong to the fairer sex. In these works there is a marked absence 
of femininity: they are among the most virile writings of Judaism. 
No scholar of note would consider consigning them to the category 
of feminine fancy. 

Nor may we say that the motive for assuming false titles was 
the proverbial Jewish trait, the desire for pecuniary gain. While 
it is true that many writers today, in order to insure a wide circu- 
lation and sale of their works, prevail upon some one of prominence 
to write an introduction thereto, it is clear that the authors of the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha did not employ the names of Noah, Enoch, 
Moses and other patriarchs in precisely the same manner. Though 
not properly called forgeries, these works appear directly under the 
names of ancient worthies, without any other names suggested or 
attached. It has been urged that the period in which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus was forming his library, the middle of the second 
century B. C., was one that would invite literary pursuits for finan- 
cial gain, but this is too weak an argument to explain the phenom- 
enon in question. 

Then is it satisfactory to state that pseudonymity was a con- 
ventional form in that time, and that other than this there is no 
special motive for concealing the identity of the authors? It has 
been pointed out by Doctor C. C. McCown* that this peculiarity 
was widely prevalent in the nearer Orient in ancient times, as 
observed in the Demotic Chromcle of Egypt in the third century 
B. C. That the apocalyptic hope was not entirely strange in the 
Roman Empire is also noted in Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue. But 
while it is a fact that other peoples shared to some extent in the 


6 See his article, “Hebrew and Egyptian Apocalyptic Literature,” in the Harvard 
Theological Review, 1925, pp. 357-411. 
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eschatological hopes of the Hebrews, and that the literary form in 
question appeared in non-Jewish writings and became more or less 
stereotyped in later times, it is not conclusive that it had its origin 
in conventionality or was adopted from other peoples. Jews have 
always been slow to borrow from their neighbors in religious 
matters. 

Since the literature under consideration arose in a period of 
persecution it is proper to inquire whether or not the writers, as 
some in similar periods of religious stress, concealed their identity 
through fear of martyrdom. The persecution of the Jews in the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B. C.), at which time the 
Book of Daniel, the model for later Jewish apocalypses, is sup- 
posed to have been written, was particularly severe. That cruel 
and relentless monarch sought to impose Hellenistic religious prac- 
tices upon the Jews, for he saw a danger in having an unassimilated 
people on his southern border. His plan, therefore, was either to 
convert them entirely to Hellenism or to destroy them mercilessly. 
His attack upon Jerusalem was the first time in the Graeco-Roman 
world that we read of a war to exterminate a religion. Some Jews 
readily submitted to his demands, but others, and particularly the 
family and followers of Mattathias, under the leadership of Judas 
Maccabaeus, chose to fight for their liberty. They were ready to 
accept martyrdom, if need be, rather than to submit to Antiochus’ 
unholy demands. The First Book of Maccabees, which some schol- 
ars, including Luther, have considered worthy of a place in the 
Canonical Scriptures, tells of this monarch’s abominable practices, 
how he desecrated the holy sanctuary in a most sacrilegious man- 
ner, and how his emissaries “put to death certain women that had 
caused their children to be circumcized, and they hanged the infants 
about their necks, and rifled their houses, and slew them that had 
circumcized them. Howbeit many in Israel were fully resolved and 
confirmed in themselves not to eat any unclean thing. Wherefore 
they chose to die, that they might not be defiled with meats and 
that they might not profane the holy covenant: so then they died” 
(1:60-63). This willingness to accept martyrdom rather than pro- 
fane the least commandment of their law was characteristic of the 
followers of Judas Maccabaeus. And in those days the blood of 
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the martyrs flowed freely. Nevertheless, they won their liberty, 
though at the price of blood. 

To assume that the writers of the pseudepigrapha, who sought 
to steel the hearts of their people in the face of martyrdom, were 
concealing their identity through fear of the consequences is to 
make them traitors to the cause they represented. Rather were 
they of the spirit of those who gladly accepted death in preference 
to seeing their dearly bought religious heritages exterminated. 
Certainly other motives than those of timidity and fear of conse- 
quences led them to adopt the peculiar practice. 

More plausible is the theory that the writers of the pseud- 
epigrapha concealed their identity unselfishly in the interest of 
rendering thereby greater service to the cause of truth and justice. 
Like the inspired authors of certain canonical books, who sought 
by self-effacement to give prominence to the messages of the Spirit, 
and therefore wrote anonymously or pseudonymously, these 
writers, it is thought, made pride of authorship, jealousy of literary 
rights, the desire for personal fame subservient to the nobler pur- 
pose of lofty service to Almighty God and the nation. To attach 
their own names to their works put limitations on their influence; 
to send them forth unselfishly under the names of great saints of 
Hebrew history guaranteed free reign to truth. But while it is 
clear that the writers felt the urgency to present their messages to 
their people in those ominous times, yet it does not seem altogether 
satisfactory to assign their secrecy concerning their own identity 
to unselfishness alone. Says Doctor Charles, “It is of no avail to 
state that such writers were wholly devoid of literary ambition and 
were only concerned that their teaching should be accepted.’”” 

A more penetrating analysis of the historical situation leads 
to the further conclusion that these writers, after all, were editors 
rather than originators. In the literary development of the Old 
Testament there was a succession in religious leadership. The 
prophets and seers were spokesmen: they delivered their messages 
directly to the people. Ata later time, either they, or some enthusi- 
astic followers, recorded some of their deliverances. We cannot 
say definitely that the Old Testament Prophets, nor even the New 


7 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel, p. xxi. 
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Testament characters, in some instances, wrote the books which 
bear their names. Moffatt speaks of “the innocent admiration and 
naive sympathy which prompted a disciple to reproduce in his own 
language the ideas, or what he conceived to be the ideas, of his 
master, and yet forbade him, out of modesty, to present these under 
his own name.”* This practice of a later writer or redactor in 
editing the materials of his esteemed predecessor came more and 
more into prominence in post-exilic and later times. And along 
with this came also a widening of horizons. The Prophets, it 
must be remembered, lived in a limited world. They spoke to an 
immediate situation. They sought to correct the social, political, 
and religious evils of their day through regular channels. But the 
apocalyptists of a later period despaired of realizing religious lib- 
erty through normal processes. Only a catastrophic intervention 
of the Divine could change the existing order, so dark and fore- 
boding were circumstances. But upon what authority could they 
project their prognostications? Not upon that of the Prophets, 
whose horizons were limited largely to local situations and condi- 
tions, and whose predictions, in part at least, remained unfulfilled; 
but upon that of the ancients, whose universe was one of celestial 
grandeur, functioning by divine fiat, reaching forward to the “‘one 
far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves”’ with the 
precisions of Providence, irrespective of current political align- 
ments. Accordingly, they projected the interests of Adam, who 
was closely identified with creation and the original plans of God; 
Enoch, who walked and talked with God in the formative period 
of universal history; Moses, through whom the Law came origi- 
nally; and other ancient characters who lived in the astral heights 
of Hebrew immortal fancy. Gunkel has suggested that there is, 
after all, a basis of fact in the relationship which the apocalyptists 
presume to hold with the ancient worthies. In all sincerity, he 
assumes, they feel a continuity of revelation which transcends the 
centuries intervening between them and the characters whose 
names they introduce into the titles of their works. So they write, 
not by and for themselves, but in continuation of the primary, 
fundamental and authoritative truths revealed in that pristine 


8 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 41. 
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period of universal history when God delivered his eternal decrees 
of creation and redemption immediately to the righteous line. In 
this case, it would be out of place, a sort of plagiarism, for writers 
boldly to proclaim as their own truths revealed to and through 
earlier seers. 

But there is yet a deeper thought relative to the motives for 
pseudonymity on the part of these writers, and that is reflected in 
the relationship which great religious souls sustained tothe Law. In 
late post-exilic times the Law became more and more stereotyped 
and rigid, so that it entirely supplanted prophecy. ‘The latter, in 
fact, was regarded as having ceased about 200 B. C., when the Pro- 
phetic Canon was closed. After that time no man dared to speak as 
a prophet. Conformity to the Law was the sine qua non of religi- 
ous loyalty. If any man appeared as a prophet, he was regarded 
as an imposter. Every leader had to stand under the imprimatur 
of the Law. But under conditions of religious intolerance and 
persecution, such as the Jews experienced in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Law was helpless to encourage and to strengthen 
the faith of the unfortunate victims. But there were certain high- 
minded souls who reacted against the tyranny of the Law and the 
futility of dead orthodoxy, yet they dared not to speak publicly. 
Their messages had to be set down in writing, and then, not under 
their own names, for that would preclude a hearing, but under the 
names of great souls who antedated the Law, and whose authority, 
therefore, could not be questioned. It is this situation, in the final 
analysis, which seems to explain the mysterious chracter of these 
writings. The need for new voices was urgent, but the opportunity 
to speak was precluded by the oppression of the Law. Only under 
the assumed names of truly canonical saints could the needed truth 
be revealed. And so effective was the method that it became the 
conventional form for the expression of Jewish apocalyptic down 
to the thirteenth century A. D. 

Not only did the practice of employing pseudonymity prevail, 
but the symbolism in which apocalyptic was expressed persisted 
also. That symbolism, which had its origin in the practical demands 
of making truth known to the instructed while concealing it from 
the enemy, carried its own peculiar encouragement. And early 
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Christians saw fit to perpetuate numerous Jewish patterns for the 
expression of their profound faith. To assert that the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse bears no relation to Jewish apocalyptic is to dis- 
regard incontrovertible facts of literature and history. 


THE SITUATION IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


When we turn to the New Testament we observe that a transi- 
tion has taken place. The early Christian writers were conscious 
of a fresh infusion of the prophetic spirit, and since the Law was 
abrogated, they felt at liberty to speak in the spirit of, and, in fact, 
as prophets. Thus, while the writer of Revelation made use of 
Old Testament and Jewish apocalyptic patterns, he did not resort 
to pseudonymity, as some scholars have supposed. “I, John,” he 
writes, “was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” (Rev. 1:9, 10). For 
him, as for Paul, the Law was abrogated: it is not even mentioned 
in his book. There was no need, therefore, of calling into service 
the title of some character who antedated the Law, or whose name 
carried peculiar weight. Nor was the corpus of Christian litera- 
ture sufficiently crystallized into a canon to preclude the circulation 
of his Apocalypse as authoritative. Later, however, when the 
Canon of the New Testament had become more definitely fixed, 
Revelation, in spite of the fact that it is better attested in the earlier 
references than any other New Testament writing, had difficulty 
in maintaining its position. 

Under changing circumstances, the writers of later noncanon- 
ical Christian apocalypses, and of other types of Christian litera- 
ture as well, no longer allied with the apostolic line, nor free from 
the process of putting limits upon revelation, turned, as did their 
Jewish antecedents, to pseudonymity as a means of adding weight 
to their writings. Of course, they used in their titles Christian 
rather than Jewish names. Witness the many spurious Gospels, 
Acts and Apocalypses which bear apostolic titles, and which, in 
spite of their suppression, have exerted a marked influence in Chris- 
tian history. 
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FROM WHAT CLASS WERE THE AUTHORS? 


Returning to the consideration of the Jewish pseudepigrapha, 
the authorship of no one of which is known, it is proper to inquire 
whether or not it is possible to determine the group or class to 
which the writers belong. Prominent in later Judaism were certain 
sects or groups which distinguished themselves by their special 
interests. Some scholars, on the basis.of.evidence furnished by 
Josephus to the effect that the Essenes had many esoteric writings, 
contend that they constitute the class who wrote these works. 
However, they were retiring rather than aggressive; ascetic rather 
than political. They sought satisfaction in their cenobitic prac- 
tices rather than in secret attacks upon world powers. We may, 
therefore, dismiss them from our inquiry, for their authorship of 
the pseudepigrapha in general seems improbable, many scholars 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Others have suggested the Sadducees, about whom some facts 
are given in the New Testament and in the writings of Josephus. 
They were a sacerdotal class who engaged in political machina- 
tions, received only the Pentateuch, disregarded the Prophets, and 
had no share in the Messianic hope. The Book of Acts (23:8) 
informs us that they did not believe in the existence of angels and 
that they had no hope of the resurrection. But we know that the 
apocalyptists made much of these beliefs. 

It seems most plausible to assign the preparation of these 
documents—if they may be assigned to any particular group at 
all—to the Pharisees, though not to the type whom our Lord 
opposed. In pre-Christian Judaism there were two types of Phari- 
sees, the legalistic and the apocalyptic. Although having the same 
origin, these types became more and more differentiated, the one 
exalting the Law until it became in later Talmudic Judaism the 
center about which circulated thousands of meticulous ceremonial 
observances; the other, recognizing the inadequacy of the Law, 
turned more and more toward the prophetic side of religion and 
stressed the attitudes of the heart. Legalistic Pharisaism had its 
center in Jerusalem, while apocalyptic flourished in lay circles in 
Galilee. The latter seems to have been the particular class, if any, 
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who not only produced the pseudepigrapha, but who also furnished 
the immediate background, historically speaking, for the develop- 
ment of early Christianity. Our Lord and eleven of his disciples 
came out of Galilee. Judas Iscariot was the only one from the 
south, and he became a traitor. Much of the eschatology of Jesus 
and of John bears a close relationship to Jewish apocalyptic hopes. 
Evidently the patterns employed were intelligible to the common 
people at that time. 


THE RELATION OF PROPHECY TO APOCALYPTIC 


Although prophecy, as set forth in the Prophetic Canon of 
the Old Testament, and apocalyptic, which appears in late books 
of the Old Testament and also in the New Testament as well as in 
the Jewish works already cited, are identical in seeking to make 
known the will of God, in employing the same channels of revela- 
tion, in positing an eschatology, and in dealing with the same fun- 
damental moral evils, yet they present an interesting variety of 
differences. To point out some of these differences will aid us in 
estimating the value to be placed upon the contribution made by 
the unknown writers of pseudepigrapha. 

While prophecy, e. g., that of Hosea, is a philosophy of his- 
tory, apocalyptic is a philosophy of religion. The former deals 
with the present as offering lively hopes of social justice; the latter, 
despairing of the dismal present, treats largely of the past and of 
the future. Prediction of future situations was, after all, a minor 
function of prophecy, which deals rather with contemporary cir- 
cumstances and conditions, with fundamental principles pointing 
to the period of the Messiah. Apocalyptic, on the other hand, is 
an outline of history, an inner, hidden arrangement of the uni- 
verse, unfolding the conditions of creation, the future of the world, 
and the destiny of God’s people; in other words, a Weltanschauung, 
a great sweep of world history under Providence. Prophecy is 
always conditional, dependent upon changing situations; apocalyp- 
tic, predetermined and unchangeable. Prophecy sets forth a lim- 
ited Messianic Kingdom; apocalyptic gives it a wider reference. 
Prophecy uses symbolism sparingly; apocalyptic, profusely. That 
symbolism includes such graphic elements as fire, colors, beasts 
portrayed as men and vice versa, plagues, storms, earthquakes, 
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emblematic names, numbers and the like. Prophecy posits an evo- 
lutionary point of view; apocalyptic, a catastrophic. | Prophecy is 
usually patient, optimistic; apocalyptic, impatient with the futile 
legal and political schemes of the day. Prophecy expects the 
Golden Age: apocalyptic holds that the world is too wicked to enter- 
tain the Divine: a new heaven and a new earth are required. The 
message of prophecy is predominately social; that of apocalyptic, 
otherworldly. The writers were “sky pilots.” Prophecy deals 
largely with the redemption of the nation in a limited eschatology ; 
apocalyptic, with that of individuals in an eternal Kingdom. Little, 
if anything, is said about individual immortality in pre-exilic 
Prophecy, but the writers of apocalyptic postulated the immortal 
hope in glowing terms. Prophecy, though the greatest ethical and 
spiritual force in its day, is somewhat materialistic, offering earthly 
prosperity as the reward for piety; apocalyptic, though often cruel 
and vindictive, is nevertheless spiritual and, in a sense, highly 
ethical, holding vividly before the suffering and persecuted the 
assured blessings of heaven. Prophecy sets forth many predictions 
which fail of fulfilment—and this is a point deserving of far more 
consideration than it has hitherto received; apocalyptic seeks, to 
some extent at least, to solve the question of unfulfilled prophecy. 
As a reinterpretation of the former it follows naturally in its path- 
way. Porter has missed the point in stating that “prophecy and 
apocalyptic represent two contrasted conceptions of the nature of 
revelation, two ideas of the supernatural, two estimates of the 
present life, two theologies, almost two religions.”® Rather does 
apocalyptic render a complementary service in a period when, 
owing to the demands of the Law, prophecy is suppressed. And it 
rises to its loftiest mission in the New Testament, in which it is 
blended with prophecy in the common task of recording the realities 
of redemption through Christ and the triumph of his Kingdom. 
The Book of Revelation is called both an apocalypse and a prophecy 
(Rev. 1:1-3). i ie 


i 


9 The Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers, p. 71. 
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SOME VALUES FROM THE STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSES 


The values to be derived from a study of the Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha are numerous. First of all, these documents throw 
much light upon both the literary character and the contents of 
the canonical Scriptures, several sections of which are anonymous, 
and a few, no doubt, pseudonymous; yet this quality in no wise 
affects their inspiration, since that is not a matter of form. Some 
of the choice passages of the Bible, in fact, are contributions of 
unknown men. 

Again, these writings afford insight into the genesis, growth 
and genius of Judaism, concerning which comparatively little infor- 
mation is given in the Old Testament and much is presupposed in 
the New. Not only do they enable us to understand more fully 
the Jew of long ago, but they also aid us in attempting to under- 
stand the Jew of today, who in his social, economic, and political 
outlook appears, at least in some quarters, to be about as grievously 
misunderstood as in ancient times. If it be true that “the Jew is 
a state of mind,” then the literature that bares his soul in ancient 
times of stress is of inestimable value in providing an appreciation 
of his historic peculiarities. 

What is true of Judaism is true also in some respects of early 
Christianity, which, historically speaking, grew out of the former, 
though it soon severed relations with it. The writings which 
appeared between the Testaments illuminate in a remarkable way 
the immediate social, political and religious background of the New 
Testament. The apocalyptists provide the living link between the 
Prophets and the Apostles. It is very evident that the Book of 
Enoch, for one, had a very definite influence upon the early Chris- 
tians, as is observed by a comparison with the New Testament. 

Last, but not least, the apocalypticism which finds expression 
in those writings, and, all the more perfectly in the New Testa- 
ment, offers a distinct encouragement to multitudes who see no 
way out of the chaotic social and political conditions of the present 
day, as it has in times of stress in the past. Why is it that repre- 
sentatives of numerous religious sects find their spiritual sustenance 
to a very large extent in the apocalyptic books of Daniel and Reve- 
lation? Is it not because they are searching for vital truths which 
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exponents of indifferent orthodoxy and of the social and political 
status quo have neglected? And in Hebrew and early Christian 
eschatology they find those impulses and convictions which answer 
to their dire need. 

Shall we not conclude that modern civilization since the age 
of Darwin has been too confident of evolutionary processes in law 
and government, in social, economic and political life, and has not 
given sufficient attention to the historic evidences of the catas- 
trophic? It is a fact that many alert sociologists today are coming 
to realize that they must give consideration to the apocalyptic 
interpretation of history, if they are to discern aright the signs of 
the times. Not the least scholarly among them is Reinhold Niebuhr, 
who in his challenging Reflections on the End of an Era remarks, 
“Tt is significant that the Christian sects of the disinherited 

. expressed their hope in apocalyptic terms and saw the whole 
of history redeemed. In this they merely returned to the more 
Jewish conception of history, against the conceptions introduced 
into Christianity by Greek individualism and rationalism. With 
the prophets, with Jesus and with the early Church they longed 
for the day when the whole of history would be redeemed by a 
triumph of spirit over impulse and nature” (p. 125). Again, “If 
the good is to be established in history, that must be done at least 
partly by evil destroying itself and not by making evil people good 
through a little more education” (p. 126). In speaking further of 
the faith for today, he says, ‘In its absolute pure form such faith 
must finally express itself in pure apocalypticism, and depend upon 
God to change human nature through some miraculous transfor- 
mation in order that pure spirit and pure love may triumph in the 
world of history” (p. 134). 

One needs merely to turn to the many modern works on the 
social aspects. of religion to observe how extensive are the refer- 
ences to apocalyptic. Men are beginning to feel anew that faith, 
if it is to be effectual, must be rooted, not in a totalitarian state, but 
in a righteousness reflected from another world. This point of 
view is the arresting conviction of the apocalyptists. It has its 
perfect expression in the New Testament presentation of the tri- 
umph of the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Although the writers of the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 
assumed false titles for their purpose, they nevertheless presented 
patterns of thought which persisted in early Christianity, met in a 
remarkable manner the needs of common people in times of great 
stress and trial, challenged the complacency of careless civiliza- 
tions, and now appear to have particular bearing on the age in 
which we live. 


WHAT IS REVELATION? 


JOHN A. W. HAAS 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


HEN truth comes to us in its immediacy and directness it is 
vital. Whether it is communicated to us, or whether we find 
it of ourselves, it is always living, and it-cotirses on like a deep and 
rushing river. Even in our quietest moments in the apprehension 
of truth there is no static condition, but an onflow of thought and 
emotion with a stirring to action through the power of truth. This 
generally experienced fact is also true when truth comes to us as 
revelation. But what is truth as revelation? 

We can have no sure foundation for any system of faith or 
any dogmatic unless we are clear in our conception of revelation. 
But we must differentiate the distinct divine revelation upon which 
faith and its intellectual formulation rest from all wider and 
improper usages of the word, revelation. There is in a certain 
sense a revelation of God in nature. If we study not only its phe- 
nomena, and frame our hypotheses upon what seem assured facts, 
but ask the ultimate questions about the final causality of nature 
and its order, purpose, and end, we may get some glimpse of God 
as creator. But all such revelation rests upon the fallibility of 
human reasoning, and it cannot answer the deepest queries about 
our life, its worth and purpose. It presents no assurance of our 
present and future happiness. Nature is not only beneficent, but 
it is often cruel. The kind of God it reveals overpowers and 
terrifies us, and we are as nothing in the vast universe. For our 
well-being we need a different sort of revelation. Our deliverance 
from the evils of life and sin call for another truth about God than 
that which nature dimly shows. 

Can we derive the true and full revelation of divine truth 
from within ourselves? We do have within us a conscience, and 
we possess the urge of duty, the sense of responsibility, and the 
result of approval or remorse after our moral actions. But this 
law within us varies very much with different people and at differ- 
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ent times. The functionings of conscience formally are in all men, 
but the contents differ widely. Conscience is given its contents 
through our education, our environment, and the mores of our 
age. Only where there has been an objective divine revelation can 
conscience rest with any degree of certainty upon its dictates. 

Are we a part of God and do we have an inner light, which 
safely guides us, apart from any historic revelation of divine truth? 
There are many contradictions and uncertainties in all so-called 
deliverances of the inner light. The inner light of George Fox 
rested upon his full knowledge of the Bible. Later prophets of 
the inner light have partly spoken what they have heard. Their 
words are partly true and partly untrue. If we examine the mys- 
ticism of the friends of the inner light we shall often find human 
speculation and philosophy predominating. All mysticism which 
does not grow out of an objective and historic revelation is blind 
groping after the truth. No intuition of any kind is a sure and 
certain guide. There is no possibility to distinguish between our 
own wishful thoughts and any real inner communication of truth 
unless it is derived from the Word through the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of revelation has been affected among modern 
thinkers in theology by the emphasis upon experience. Experience 
has been emphasized almost to the degree of a source of revelation. 
In our usual human experience, not of a religious character, we 
find that truth is established and confirmed, but experience is no 
creator of truth. Its function is only to test and not to make truth. 
In the same manner our spiritual experiences do not reveal divine 
truth, nor show us God. Spiritual reality in life is created through 
the Spirit operating in the Word. When we come to know and 
feel the spiritual impact of God we find satisfaction in our soul. 
We confirm the promises of revelation as they are tested and car- 
ried out in our life, but our experiences in religion are no source 
of revealed truth. 

Among the experiences of spiritual life faith has the funda- 
mental place. Because of this fundamentality it is regarded as 
bringing the truth. An example in the history of discovery is 
cited to illustrate the power of faith. It is asserted that the faith 
of Columbus was so strong that he had to find a new continent. 
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But this is a total misapprehension. Columbus sought a way to 
India. His adventure of faith did not lead him to India. The 
reason was the reality of a new continent which corrected his 
adventure. America contradicted the misplaced faith through its 
objective reality. In religion faith in its adventure is no creator of 
truth. Its only value is its receptivity of the reality of divine truth, 
and its acceptance of Christ. It cannot atone for us, but it can 
only rest upon the sacrifice and atonement of Christ. This is its 
function and its power of overcoming the world. 

There are some curious and spurious byways that are sup- 
posed to add to or elucidate the revelation of the Bible. In the 
early church we find Montanism with its claim of new prophecy, 
but its messages were in reality nothing new. The whole move- 
ment outlived itself, and was discredited finally even by such a keen 
scholar as Tertullian, who was for a time its adherent. In Sweden- 
borgianism there is so great a respect for its founder that his 
writings are practically co-ordinated with the Scriptures. The 
extreme allegorical method of Swedenborgianism turns the sim- 
plest historical statement of the Bible into a mystical allegory, and 
thus it virtually destroys the clear sense of the Bible by supplant- 
ing it with strange interpretations which were the inspiration of 
Swedenborg. In our American life we find three movements which 
claim a more or less revelatory character. Mormonism, the first 
of these, rests upon the so-called book of Mormon, which is claimed 
to be a newly discovered revelation of the nineteenth century. But 
this book of Mormon has been proved to be a forgery. Mormon- 
ism in its minor doctrines is an after-effect of early New England 
piety and theology. The second movement is spiritualism, which 
claims to receive messages from the other world through departed 
spirits of men. Many of its revelations through mediums have 
been proved to be frauds. Furthermore, the careful investigations 
of the Society of Psychic Research have only secured proof for 
thought transference, telepathic and telekinetic phenomena, but 
no real contact with another world has been in the least established. 
In reality spiritualism tends away from a revelation of God, the 
Spirit, by substituting fictitious messages from human spirits. 
It is therefore no source of revelation, but in fact an irreligion, 
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whose messages are all purely personal and trivial, calculated to 
mislead those who seek certainty about the fate in the hereafter 
of some beloved ones. It is a fraud practised upon gullible souls. 
The third movement that has affected Americans is Christian Sci- 
ence. This is also altogether without the pale of revelation. It is 
a curious mixture of inconsistent idealism, and a partly successful 
mind cure for the comfort and health of the mere bodily life. Its 
religious claims also mark it as spurious, and a denier of the fact 
of sin. It has a slight pantheistic tinge. 

Over against all of these more or less erratic psychological 
hypotheses of revelation, there stands the proven objective revela- 
tion found in the Scriptures. It is a real historic process continu- 
ous and progressive from the first communication of God in the 
garden of Eden down to the end of New Testament times. As a 
historic unfolding of the Kingdom of God it conveys truth through 
history, and, connected with the history, it opens the mysteries of 
divine truth through law, prophecy and gospel. The earlier testi- 
monies found in the Old Testament look to the future. There is 
no static deadline in revelation. The Lord of Hosts is displaced 
by the God of Love. The God of Sinai inspiring fear becomes 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. The imprecations of the 
psalms are cancelled by Jesus, who repudiated the law of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. A nationalistic religion passes 
to make room for the universal religion of Christianity.» The 
legal zeal of an Elijah has been outstripped by the evangelical zeal 
of St. John. The religion of Israel was a promise of Christianity, 
and found its fulfillment of Messianic hope in Christ, although 
most of its adherents did not realize it. Revelation reaches its 
culmination in Christ and his after-effects in the apostolic age. 
In him must be solved the relation of the historic process of reve- 


1 It is a strange anachronism when the Teuton pagan gods are being revamped, and a 
religion of race and blood is sought. Such an effort raises nationalism into a religion. 
Even when discussions are carried on about the relation of Christianity to the ‘“Volkseele”’ 
there is a wrong nationalistic tinge. Christianity is supernational and universal, and speaks 
the same message to every individual and to the soul of every people. Tribal and national- 
istic religions belong to the past. The only real nationalistic religion which had a reve- 
lation tending toward Christianity was the religion of Israel, which modern Judaism has 
corrupted. 
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lation to the supernatural. He is the revealer of the Father in the 
reality of his human nature. As Jesus he is a historical person, 
and yet he is more than that, for he is the Son of God. Real revela- 
tion can neither spare the human nor the divine Christ. In him are 
found the lines of direction which enable us to rightly judge the 
Old Testament approach and the New Testament development of 
revelation. With Jesus and the apostolic age the true normative 
revelation comes to an end. All later claims-are either interpreta- 
tions or false, misleading revelations, and not substantiated com- 
munications from God. Ecclesiastical history after the apostolic 
age contains no revelation either in its course, or its declared mes- 
sages through councils or pope. 

It has been claimed that Christianity has no right to make the 
assertion that it alone has a real revelation from God. There are 
many other religions which also declare that they rest upon revela- 
tion. Man is incurably religious, and no tribe or nation has been 
found to this day without some form of religion. The only dis- 
puted case is that of the Veddas of Ceylon. But when we make 
an honest comparison between non-Christian faiths and Chris- 
tian revelation, without any philosophic prejudice or historical, 
critical assumptions, we shall find that Christianity can support 
its claim through the spiritual uniqueness of its revelation. The 
Vedic hymns in Brahmanism contain some noble sentiments, but 
no clear theistic message, and the later philosophic Upanishads 
are pantheistic, while the Sankya religious thought is sceptical. 
Buddhism has only a fate of deeds, and no immortality of the soul. 
It demands the killing of all desire, and wants absorption into the 
Absolute with suppression of personal life. The hope of all Hindu- 
ism is Nirvana. Zoroastrianism is closest to the Old Testament, 
and in Isaiah Cyrus is acclaimed as doing God’s service. But still 
it contains mythological elements, and has no real savior. Moham- 
medanism is a corrupted echo of Judaism and Christianity. The 
final decisive argument in Christian revelation as unique, ultimate 
and final is the personality of Jesus Christ. Without him we might 
doubt the validity of Old Testament revelation, for its Messianic 
hope would not have been fulfilled. Its germinal promises would 
not have borne fruit. Upon Jesus rests the legitimacy of the claim 
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that the revelation pointing to him, and his life, sacrifice,, resur- 
rection and ascension, together with his teaching, followed by the 
apostolic truth unfolding him, is the final revelation of God to man. 
Other religions seek God, but Christianity has God not through any 
seeking, but only through the coming down of God to man in the 
grace of his love. 

The living revelation has been deposited for all ages in the 
Bible. It is first of all the correct record of revelation, but it 
becomes for all time the guaranteed revelation, and it protects 
mankind from the dangers of tradition, which has no additional 
value, and is in no wise constitutive of Christian truth. Tradition 
has only a limited testimonial worth, but it mostly suffers from 
aberrations and corruptions. However the question has been 
raised, What is the relation of the Canon to revelation? Are there 
not some books in the Canon which ought not to be there, and are 
there not some books excluded which should be there? It must be 
admitted that there is a difference in spiritual value between the 
books in the Bible. Esther does not compare with Job. The 
Chronicles are far surpassed by Isaiah. Jude is not equal to James, 
and James does not reach up to Romans in his commonplace moral- 
ity. The Revelation of St. John is very dark and uncertain over 
against the clarity of the words of Jesus. But although we can- 
not actually tell why certain books, like the Song of Songs, were 
included in the Old Testament, nevertheless the judgment of those 
who fixed the Old Testament Canon has been justified in the long 
run. Inthe New Testament the test of books by their apostolicity, 
and their composition in the apostolic age, has also approved itself, 
after searching criticism and exploration of the history of the 
_New Testament Canon. The books which were excluded in both 
the Old and New Testament Canons, if carefully examined, are 
shown to be of lower and often different religious and spiritual 
value. The books of the Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Esdras, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
Gospel of the Infancy, and many other like books, are really and 
rightly classed as apocrypha. They have devotional worth in some 
respects, but they are not up to the standard of the revelatory books 
of the Bible. 
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A question of no small importance is the relation of Biblical 
Criticism to revelation. We have many variants in the Old Testa- 
ment texts and manuscripts, and our earliest manuscript is of the 
ninth century. But, apart from some difficult passages textually in 
Job and Hosea, there is great agreement, so that there remains no 
disturbing uncertainty about the whole substance of the Old Testa- 
ment message. In the New Testament manuscripts we find many 
thousand minor variations, but in spite of them there is a marvel- 
lous agreement far surpassing that of manuscripts of ancient 
books. Besides, our earliest manuscripts are as old as the second 
century and are closer to the original manuscripts than those of 
any old book. But textual history proves that God entered into the 
process of human manuscripts with his revelation. He guided the 
truth and preserved it in the history of texts. The church has 
never had a guaranteed perfect manuscript in regard to every single 
word. But the whole Word in all its expressions and utterances 
about divine truth is adequate, careful and authoritative to the 
degree that our faith declares it to be a faultless guide and an 
infallible revelation necessary for our souls. When St. Paul, in 
his first letter to the Corinthians, speaks of words which the Holy 
Spirit teaches, he refers, in my judgment, to the great conceptions, 
like gospel, law, grace, faith, love, hope, justification, kingdom of 
God, etc., around which the core of the revelation is crystallized. 
These spirit-filled words carry their context with them. 

What is the relation of higher criticism to revelation? When 
scholars search scientifically into the age, the authorship, the lit- 
erary and historical earmarks in the books of the Bible, their inves- 
tigations, if honestly and sanely conducted, do not affect the content 
of revelation with its spiritual emphasis. But when higher criti- 
cism becomes negative, disruptive of the text, when it rests its 
hypotheses upon insufficient literary and historical data, and when 
it reduces the Bible to a purely human book, in disregard of its 
spiritual uniqueness, because of philosophical and critical, his- 
torical presuppositions, we must reject its radical changes, which 
change and destroy the spiritual integrity and wholeness of the 
Bible with its living inter-relatedness of truth. When it assails 
individual truths, as e. g. the virgin birth, from biological reasons 
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it steps beyond the bounds of its right, and bows to a certain mod- 
ern naturalism. If higher criticism casts doubt upon miracles, it 
must finally assail the miraculous Christ through the sheer neces- 
sity of logical consistency. It will then arrive at the emaciated 
New Testament of Thomas Jefferson, with its complete elimination 
of every mystery and miracle. 

After we have determined the attitude of our faith toward 
an integral and infallible revelation, coming to us through the 
Bible, we must ask whether there is an infallible interpretation of 
revelation. The history of Biblical interpretation and exegesis has 
been much hindered by the admission of Augustine that allegorical 
interpretation was just. Allegorism has persisted down to and 
into the Reformation period. It is found even today. The alle- 
gorism of St. Paul in Galatians of the word Hagar is not an 
example to be followed. St. Paul used the method of his opponents 
to confute them, but he employs this method nowhere to establish 
the truth. The history of Biblical exegesis shows many instances 
that fall under the condemnation of the word of Goethe: “Im 
Auslegen, ihr Herren, seid frisch und munter, und legt ihr es nicht 
aus, so legt was unter.”’ 

The most disputed question in interpretation of the Bible is 
whether we have an infallible interpretation of the infallible Word. 
Rome claims to possess such an interpretation in the ex cathedra 
declarations of the pope, in which, it is asserted, the Holy Spirit 
gives the pope infallible guidance, and makes him the present voice 
of Christ upon earth. But Protestant polemics have shot many a 
hole into these pretentious assumptions of Rome by showing the 
evident contradiction in the so-called infallible decrees of the popes. 
In Protestantism the only test that can be found consists in sane 
rules of exegesis, used under the guidance of the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts and minds of souls honestly seeking 
the Word of life. But in such search we must remember that we 
see darkly as in the reflection of a mirror, and we shall only in 
eternity know as we are known. In our Lutheran church we must 
keep this truth in mind when we claim to have the best interpreta- 
tion, and to have most consistently and honestly obeyed the mind 
of the Spirit. Upon this assumption we rest our convictions and 
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our life. We have, however, no absolute, theoretical certainty that 
we alone have the whole, unadulterated divine truth. But there is 
among us, as we consider our background and historical inherit- 
ance, enough practical assurance and certainty to assert of our 
creeds and confessions, and of our church interpretations: “Thus 
saith the Lord.’” 


2 The above article challenges criticism, not so much-for its contents, as for its pur- 
port. It is an imperfect, experimental-exemplification of what I consider the New Dog- 
matic capable, and what it should be like, to meet the demands of the modern student for 
a dogmatic of our church which will satisfy the mind impressed with the present ten- 
dencies of philosophic and theological thought. 

It is possible to arrange a system of orthodox dogmatics around different doctrines. 
To show this again, as I have done before, in the interest of stimulating fresh thought 
upon dogmatics, I suggest the following scheme: 


A SYSTEM OF REVELATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Chapter 1. What is revelation? 
Chapter 2. What is its system? Dogma and Dogmatic. 
REVELATION 
Chapter 3. The originator of revelation. God the Father, creation, providence, pre- 
destination. 
Chapter 4. The mediator of revelation, The Son, active in creation and redemption; 
his person. 
Chapter 5. The imparter of revelation. The Spirit in creation and redemption; as 
person. 
Chapter 6. The need of revelation. Not in man; sin. 
Chapter 7. The object of revelation. Salvation as work of Christ, 
Chapter 8. The application of revelation. Word and sacraments. 
Chapter 9. The reception of revelation. Faith and justification. 
Chapter 10. The unfolding of its reception. Sanctification, 
Chapter 11. The society of revelation. The church. 
Chapter 12. The consummation of revelation. The last things. 


PERMANENT DEPOSITS OF SECTIONALISM IN 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY’ 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


BOUT the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, a change 
came over the general spirit of American society. Historians 
have often noted the fact and they have described it and explained 
it in various ways. It was a time of storm and stress, a period of 
controversy and conflict and finally war. There was scarcely a 
single phase of life that was not infected. As if by some pre- 
concerted signal the souls of men in most diverse groups and 
relationships suddenly became sensitive and combative. The result 
was one of those swift ruptures with the past that leave abiding 
scars in the body of society. 

The American churches reflected faithfully the spirit that 
prevailed in the other phases of social life. And the students of 
church history have always been impressed with the spirit of con- 
troversy and competition that prevailed in American Christianity 
from about 1830 to about 1870. 

The historians of American Christianity write about “that 
strange epidemic of controversy which ran simultaneously through 
so many of the great religious organizations of the country.” They 
ascribe it to a certain malignant and irresistible “infection of the 
times.” Or they set forth that “the spirit of schism seemed to be 
in the air” and thus lay the blame on the sinister powers of the 
air. Some attribute it to the overwrought nerves of frontier life, or 
war-psychology with coming events casting their shadows before. 
Others simplify the matter by making it a purely moral problem, 
the issue between slavery and antislavery, and for such writers 
this epoch of disaster for religious organizations is ascribed to 
what is called “the southern apostasy,” the assumption being that 
there was an apostasy on the part of the churches in the South 


1 The Presidential Address, delivered before the American Society of Church His- 
tory, New York, Dec. 28, 1931. 
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from the universal moral sentiment of Christendom on the subject 
of human slavery. 

The whole period is usually regarded as a passing bit of bad 
humor on the part of Americans in general that interrupted the 
even course of American history, disturbing the normal unfolding 
of national experience and delaying for nearly a generation the 
progress of Christianity in this part of the world. It is not gen- 
erally observed that this middle age of the nineteenth century, 
with all its rancor and schism, is an integral element and a forward 
step in the development of American civilization, as integral as 
adolescence in the development of human personality. 

If we were to characterize in a single word the prevailing 
spirit of 1830-1870 in American history we should call it section- 
alism or factionalism. ‘This is the spirit of disproportionate devo- 
tion to the interests that are peculiar to a part of the whole. This 
major devotion to minor objectives may become intensified to blind 
prejudice and veritable animosity against other parts of the same 
whole. It may lead to secession and segmentation and to the 
establishment of new units. The spirit of sectionalism may invade 
any institution or any aspect of society. It may apply to com- 
ponent parts of a country, to opposing political parties within the 
same government, or to groups that diverge on questions of eco- 
nomics, or industry, or literature, or art, or religion. When the 
spirit of sectionalism prevails, the interest of the whole is subordi- 
nated to the interest of the part or party or constituent group. It 
is the intolerance of an exaggerated loyalty to one’s own persua- 
sion. It makes men irascible and contentious and tends to produce 
lines of deep cleavage, either perpendicular or horizontal or both. 

As applied to religion in a country where the voluntary 
principle prevails, the spirit of sectionalism means the abnormal 
development of the denominational consciousness until it becomes 
sectarianism. ‘This is the religion of individualistic imperialism. 
At its core it carries the spirit of Roman exclusiveness, but it uti- 
lizes the Protestant freedom of organization to create the widest 
diversity of religious groupings. Sectarianism makes dead earnest 
with the etymology of Protestantism and exaggerates the right 
of religious minorities to protest. It manifests itself in the angry 
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parting of former allies, in the withdrawal from cooperation, in 
the sharp expression of ecclesiastical antitheses, in the fostering 
of competing organizations and conflicting interests, and often 
in unlovely disruption or schism. 

The era of sectionalism in American history was a drastic 
reversal of the temper that had prevailed in the preceding forty 
years. The earlier period had been one of nationalism in politics 
and of cooperationism and even unionism in religion. It was a 
time of social equilibrium, a time of rapid growth but constant 
adaptation of institutions to meet the needs of society. In politics 
it was called “an era of good feelings.’ In religion it was a time 
of friendliness among the major bodies of Christians, a time of 
concession and accommodation among the constituent denomina- 
tions of generic Christianity. 

But the fourth decade of the century began to show distur- 
bance of the social equilibrium. Historical factors that had been 
operating quietly for a generation now began to upset the former 
balance of social forces and soon threw all society into the vortex 
of conflicting emotions. The period that followed was a period 
of institutional re-adaption. It was a painful process. It meant 
war. But in the perspective of a century it is now clear that it 
was a necessary process and the social equilibration that emerged 
at the close of the process is a very positive result both for the 
church and for the state. 

It will not suffice to find the major cause of the disturbance 
in any one field or phase of society. It is the same social pat- 
tern in all fields, a pattern of sharp and increasing contrasts. It 
involved the entire social psychology of the people. 

In industry, for example, there was no longer the uniformity 
that had prevailed from 1800 to 1830. An industrial revolution 
was taking place, here as in western Europe. Among its causes 
were the changing conditions of transportation and communica- 
tion, the multiplying list of inventions, the rapid development of 
natural resources, and the expanding stream of immigration. 
These and other elements of revolutionary ferment led to profound 
organic processes. For one thing the institutional adaptation of 
these new elements was different in different parts of the country. 
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Applied to a variety of soil and climate and natural resources they 
produced a variety in modes of living, labor systems, and economic 
theories. Slowly the several sections began to realize that their 
habits were different and their interests at variance. The manu- 
facturing North, the cotton-growing South, the farming and wool- 
growing West, each was slowly developing self-consciousness. 
And such was the temper of the times that in each section the 
synthesis of its own interests involved an.antithesis against the 
particular interests of the other sections. ; 

But the sweep of the economic forces does not in itself account 
for the great atmospheric changes that set in at this time. Many 
other elements helped to fashion the social climate. The differences 
among the merchant aristocracy in the East, the planter aristocracy 
of the South, and the pioneer community of the West, may be 
traced also to differences in cultural traditions of two centuries or 
more, to differences in background of education and ethics, of lan- 
guage and law. The relatively static condition of social institutions 
in the South, the rapid changes in the North, the disturbing suction 
of the vacuum in the far West, were due to historical and psycho- 
logical factors quite as much as to economic factors. 

Moreover, the lines of contrast were horizontal as well as 
perpendicular. That is, they established antitheses among the 
groups and classes as well as among the geographical sections. The 
flow of immigration set up the contrast between the native and 
the immigrant. The importation of large numbers of laborers 
from Europe produced the contrast between the free laborer and 
the slave. The growth of machine industry developed a contrast 
between the farmer and the manufacturer. The relative increase 
of cities brought the contrast between urban and rural. The upset 
of the economic levels of the preceding period introduced the con- 
trast between poverty and abundance. The growing sensitiveness 
of human nature set up the contrast between humane feelings and 
alleged cruelty. And so the entire social landscape abounded in 
irritation points and friction areas. These contrasts, latitudinal 
and longitudinal, geographic and sociological, political and moral, 
seized every opportunity for expression. Pulpits, stages of the- 
atres, and pages of public prints, were occupied with acrimonious 
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debates on some topic or other. The spirit of factionalism was fed 
to a surfeit with literary outpourings and vigorous crusades for 
all kinds of reform. The total result was to percipitate what may 
be called an “era of hard feeling.” 

It was the issue concerning slavery that produced the deepest 
lines of cleavage. The roots of the contest over human servitude 
go back far beyond the origin of the republic. But it was not until 
this period that sectionalism took slavery as its weapon and con- 
sciously opposed itself to the principle of nationalism. The conflict 
was not due to a “rebellion” on the part of the states in the South 
nor to an “apostasy” on the part of the churches in the South. 
The stirring of the waters was due to the fact that the whole stream 
of American history had to cross the shoals of the social landscape 
before it could enter the expanding valleys of the gilded age. 

The issue of slavery and secession was a complicated one, but 
it could be made to appear simple. It was profoundly involved in 
history and constitutional law, in politics and economics, but it 
could be made to appear a purely moral question. Now when a 
great national democracy that is suffused to an exceptional degree 
with moral sentiments and religious traditions is brought to face 
squarely a simple moral issue, or what appears as a simple moral 
issue, it can be quickly aroused and not easily restrained. The 
result in American history is rightly called “the irrepressible 
conflict.” 

With such a background the student of church history or of 
social psychology would scarcely expect to find that the demon of 
antithesis had spared the religious organizations of the land from 
his ravaging sword during this period. Nor did he. The quick- 
ening evangelical impulse that had visited American Christianity 
at the beginning of the century was not lost but it was differentiated 
and diffused among the denominations which had been enlisted 
in the common tasks of the Church catholic. For their codperation 
revealed the fact that each of them had its own method of doing 
Christian work. By the year 1830 the tendency towards unionism 
among the churches had run its natural course and in the next 
forty years it bore its natural fruit in divisions and subdivisions. 
Loyalty to one’s own church once more came to be regarded as a 
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virtue, but now this virtue was cultivated at the expense of loyalty 
to generic Christianity. The pendulum swung from unionism 
across to sectarianism, from perfervid emotionalism to dogmatic 
polemicism in religion and ethics. 

It should be observed in passing that the spirit of contro- 
versy and factionalism in American Christianity was reinforced by 
thought-patterns imported from Europe. It was in this very period 
that the Church of England was stirred by the Oxford movement, 
and the churches of Germany by a return to orthodox Lutheran- 
ism, and the Roman Catholic church by a revival of the Jesuits 
whose activity led by way of the decree on the immaculate con- 
ception to the dogma of papal infallibility. Moreover, the course 
of events in general American history provided a convenient battle- 
field for ecclesiastical warfare. The opening of the Mississippi 
Valley and the great immigration that swept into it and beyond it 
during this period furnished a wide field for the competitive ener- 
gies of rival sects and left permanent deposits in buildings and 
institutions that to this day bear eloquent witness to the infection 
of sectarian intolerance that prevailed during this Middle Age of 
American Christianity. 

It is not within the purpose or scope of this paper to detail 
the facts either of political history or of church history from 1830 
to 1870. They are too well known to call for review here. We 
only propose to add a little more light in estimating the permanent 
results of the events in the religious history of the period. 

The process by which the spirit of sectionalism came to expres- 
sion in the religious organizations of the country was monotonously 
similar in all cases. And the technique of factionalism was fairly 
simple: first they quarreled, then they fought, then they separated. 
As in politics sectionalism issued in bisectionalism, so in religion 
sectarianism issued in dissectarianism. 

Protestants fought Catholics and received counter-attacks. 
Catholics quarreled among themselves on trusteeism, on racial 
issues, and on differences among clerical sects. Protestants not 
only withdrew from general organizations into their own churches 
and denominations, but each group then proceeded to dispute and 
separate within its own household. In the Protestant Episcopal 
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church it was the predominance of the High Church party over 
the Evangelicals. The Presbyterians had their theological as well 
as their geographic contrasts, dividing first into Old School and 
New School, and then subdividing into North and South. The 
Congregationalists after the dissolution of the Plan of Union with 
the Presbyterians, divided on the administration of benevolences 
and Hartford faced Yale. The Methodists divided on an issue of 
polity and then split on the slavery question. The Baptists pro- 
duced an offshoot in the Disciples and then bisected on slavery. 
The Lutherans quarreled vigorously on doctrinal and practical 
questions and then crystallized into national groups, divided on 
the secession of the South, and subdivided at the North into Gen- 
eral Synod and General Council. The Reformed had their struggle 
over the Mercersburg theology and their quarrel between German 
Reformed and Dutch Reformed. The Quakers staged a friendly 
dispute that gave them their Hicksites versus Orthodox. Even 
the Unitarians produced their separatists in groups known as Uni- 
versalists, Transcendentalists, and Pantheists. Moreover, many 
new sects arose during this period to multiply the internal discord 
by contributing divergent currents and eddies to the general stream 
of religious life. Such were Mormonism, Spiritualism, Millerism, 
and Adventism in its various subdivisions. Probably the most 
unlovely aspect of this internecine strife was the disruption of the 
benevolent organizations and the bitter litigation over church prop- 
erties. Dogged polemics and party spirit ran high in every sphere. 
The parallel between political history and religious history was 
complete. The spirit as well as the body of the adolescent Amer- 
ican giant was shaken with the passions of embittered religious 
antagonisms. : 

Now amid all this perpendicular upheaval of social dynamics 
it is possible also to discover a horizontal thrust of the historic 
movement. The wounds of such civil warfare are not quickly 
healed. Only the patient processes of several generations could 
coax back the loyalty of the southern states to the federal union. 
Among the churches nothing but a new social landscape could suf- 
fice to adjourn the ill-will and jealousies and conscientious hostility 
that battled in the middle period. But when at last the troubled 
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waters of society recovered to a degree their former calmness, we 
find that the stream of history has carried both state and church 
into an entirely new climate. It would be a serious practical blun- 
der now to try to turn the stream back and mechanically to pump 
it up over the shoals into the enervating atmosphere of antebellum 
or antediluvian times. The Civil War period was not an interrup- 
tion of the course of history; it was a period of definite progress. 

The important results for the religious situation of our day 
that have come out of this turbulent period that began about a 
hundred years ago can be evaluated only in the perspective of 
several generations. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the course of events had 
brought the nation to an entirely new situation. It is known politi- 
cally as the new nationalism. This is very different from the 
nationalism that prevailed in the youth of the republic. In that 
earlier period the federal government was strengthened step by 
step at the expense of the state governments. The so-called “im- 
plied powers” of the federal constitution were always subtracted 
from the powers of the states constituting the union. But at the 
close of the nineteenth century an entirely new set of problems had 
arisen out of the marvelous expansions and growth of the nation. 
These problems called for the exercise of new powers of govern- 
ment which were neither written in the state constitutions nor im- 
plied in the federal constitution. The main political issue was how to 
meet the complicated social and industrial problems facing the 
country. In this serious situation it was well that the demon of 
sectionalism had had his day and served his purpose. The nation 
did not need to dissipate its energies now in defining the respective 
rights of states and federal government. Whether the changed 
problems were to be met through the exercise of state or federal 
power was a matter of little concern to most of the people and their 
law-making representatives. But it was insisted that all functions 
of government, legislative, executive and judicial, must be so read- 
justed that in every part of the complicated social fabric there will 
be either state or national control, so that no neutral sphere will 
be left open to the predatory special interests. 

This was the spirit of the new nationalism. As a matter of 
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practice it multiplied the powers of the central government. It 
increased the force of the nation as such. It strengthened the 
bonds of union among the states. But it must be emphasized that 
this tendency did not for a moment diminish the powers enjoyed 
by the individual states that compose the federal union. Herein lies | 
the chief point of distinction between the new nationalism and the 
nationalism of the early nineteenth century. 

Quite similar were the developments in the sphere of religion. 
As sectionalism in politics opened the way for the new nationalism, 
so sectarianism in religion opened the way for the new denomina- 
tionalism. 

When American Christianity had passed the shoals of reli- 
gious acrimony and partisanship, it found itself fronting new 
problems and engaged in activities that changed the attitude of 
the churches towards one another. The church history which they 
had begun to study during the preceding period but which had been 
carried only far enough to deepen their denominational loyalties 
and make each communion conscious of its own historic life, was 
now carried through to the point where it made them conscious of 
a mightier life common to them all and historic in a far grander 
sense than any one of them. The continued study of church history 
led men to see that the various types of Christian life represented 
in the various Christian denominations might be different with- 
out being necessarily in conflict. 

More important than the intellectual urge in releasing the 
spirit of American Christianity from the dominance of sectarian- 
ism was the great change in the conditions that it faced. The 
growing complexity of American society, the relative increase in 
the numerical strength of the churches, the new sense of steward- 
ship and enterprise, the growth of intensive organization, and many 
other factors, combined to make Christian cooperation imperative. 

This did not mean a return to the religious conditions that 
prevailed in the youth of the republic. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Christians had sought to banish sectarianism 
too. But their results were not lasting because they were mistaken 
in their methods. By seeking to hide the manifold life of Chris- 
tianity beneath the temporary cloak of evangelicalism they had 
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threatened to turn the Church universal into one vast sect. The 
reaction could not fail to come, and in the middle period men hugged 
sectarianism in fond embrace. The end of the century heard 
another protest against all forms of narrow sectarianism. But 
this time there was little effort at artificial fusion of the churches 
and no tendency whatever to surrender distinctive tenets, but a 
calm and frank recognition of a unity of motive in a diversity of 
method. 

This was not unionism but a new denominationalism. The 
desire for uniformity among the denominations in matters of belief 
or ritual or administration that prevailed in the early period did 
not reappear, but there was simply an inextinguishable longing for 
something like intellectual toleration and Christian cooperation. 
Herein lay the positive progress that may be credited to the period 
of sectionalism. In political life there had come to be a clear defini- 
tion of rights as between states and federal authority and a fairly 
clear division of labor between them so as to cover the whole field 
of governmental need. It was recognized that the nation must 
command the supreme allegiance of all the states, but at the same 
time it was insisted that the rights of the states be freely asserted 
and frankly admitted by the national authority. So in religious 
life the supreme allegiance of the churches to Jesus Christ did not 
hinder them from being true to their separate histories and culti- 
vating their denominational consciousness, while yet arranging 
among themselves such a division of labor as would leave no terri- 
tory unoccupied to become the camping ground of such special 
privilege as the world, the flesh, and the devil. This was the spirit 
of the new denominationalism. 

As a matter of practice, this new spirit among the denomina- 
tions strengthened the sense of common purpose among Christians, 
called for a clearing-house for Christian cooperation, and increased 
the force of Christianity in its impact on secular culture. But it 
must be emphasized that this tendency did not invade the integrity 
of the individual churches that constitute Protestant Christianity. 
Herein lies the chief point of distinction between the new denomi- 
nationalism and the unionism of the early nineteenth century. 

In fine, then, the permanent deposits of sectionalism in Amer- 
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ican Christianity, as these deposits have been screened through a 
period of industrialism and a period of federalism, are two: (1) 
the persistence of' the denominational type, and (2) the general 
recognition of the claims of generic Christianity. 

The denominations of our day have their political parallel in 
the states, not in the political parties. Today each state or section 
can maintain its own identity and cultivate its own life within the 
federal union without being charged with sectionalism, provided 
the loyalty of its citizens to the state does not supersede their loy- 
alty to the federal government. Likewise each denomination today 
may cultivate its own standards and use its own methods without 
being charged with sectarianism, provided the loyalty of its mem- 
bers to the denomination does not supersede their loyalty to generic 
Christianity. 

To speak of the denominations of our day as necessarily in 
competition or in “rival camps’’ is to view the present situation 
with obsolete emotions. To look upon the multiplicity of small 
churches in the towns of our land as a charge against the clarified 
denominationalism of our day is an anachronism. To confuse the 
denominational expression of Christianity throughout its history 
with the rancorous sectarianism of 1830-1870 is an offense 
against the historical perspective. To insist that the present-day 
divisions among Christians are of necessity a scandal because they 
weaken the force of the Christian impact, and not to see that the 
divisions among Christians may be the integrated divisions of an 
advancing army, does violence not only to the lexicon but also to the 
historical sense. The historian sees no more hope of wiping out 
denominational lines than of wiping out the boundaries among the 
states. On the other hand, the historian sees no more prospect of 
successful sectarian isolation today than of a successful revival of 
nullification and secession. 

Practical religious policies based upon anachronisms or per- 
verted historical perspectives are foredoomed to failure. The 
denominational lines of our day have deep social sources and far- 
reaching historical roots, so that they cannot be wished out of 
existence or commanded to disappear. 

Moreover, if all the states were New York, where were the 
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Union? If all the churches were of one type or name, where were 
the Church universal? If the Church were resolved into the cor- 
poration of the saints, where were the communion of the saints? 
There can be no liberty without unity; and there can be no real 
unity or liberty without diversity. Liberty and unity, one and 
inseparable, this is the spirit of the new denominationalism. And 
for this the period of sectionalism was the necessary prelude. 
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HE Race Problem is nearly as old as man. Ancient history is 
full of racial and national conflicts. One might pause to reflect 
that national conflicts are essentially racial conflicts because we 
have come to recognize that there are no sharp definitions of racial 
distinctions but rather gradations which may be slight or pro- 
nounced. Hence, at the outset, we assume that national differences 
contain elements of racial differences. 

This age-old problem was recognized long ago but there was 
scarcely any thought of a possible solution beyond that of extermi- 
nation. Assimilations took place but they were not consciously 
intended or planned as solutions of race problems. In the Old 
Testament one notices traces of a conception that God is the Father 
of all peoples. The high ideal that all the people of the earth 
belonged to one great family of God could permeate only a few 
rare minds. It was not until Christ came that this thought was 
spread abroad as a fundamental and necessary truth. It was 
received by the masses with scorn. To many it was rank heresy to 
suggest that others than the Jews were children of God and there- 
fore their equals. The unwillingness of Jesus to participate in a 
movement of narrow Jewish nationalism cost him the great defec- 
tion of followers. Even his loyal followers could not attain to his 
high conception of God’s equal regard for all his children. The 
truth did not easily penetrate Peter’s mind and heart. It required 
the miraculous to make him understand it and believe it. In fact 
while he was convinced that God was no respecter of persons yet 
he was never freed from Jewish bigotry. 

It remained for Paul, that unique cosmopolitan character, 
traveller, scholar and world-citizen, to take up the truth which 
Christ proclaimed that mankind everywhere belongs to the family 
_ of God and to spread it abroad in all areas accessible to him. His 
was not a crusade for that definite and exclusive purpose but we 
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shall see that it was part and parcel of his teachings. Let us see 
why he was fitted for and chosen for that special mission. 


PAUL’S BACKGROUND 


Paul was a Jew who lived in the environment of Greek civiliza- 
tion and who became a Roman citizen. He was born in Tarsus, 
which in truth was “no mean city.” One ofthe few great univer- 
sities was there. Tarsus had access to the outside world by road 
and sea. It stood midway between the orient and the west. Ori- 
ental in character it also knew Greek philosophy through the 
teachers that lived there. Paul grew up in that cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere. As a boy he heard strange languages and undoubtedly 
learned some of them. He saw people whose skins were of dif- 
ferent tints from his own. He observed different customs and 
manners. He must have learned the practical necessity of tolerat- 
ing differences, and they did not shock him when he grew into 
manhood. On the Greek athletic fields he saw games and contests. 
He observed Roman military life as he passed the Roman barracks 
or watched the soldiers march by. He watched the ships sail into 
port from many places with many kinds of people on them. And 
so this young Jew was bred in this Greek world. 

Later Paul became a Roman citizen. We do not know when 
or how, but we do know that such an event was bound to have a 
great influence on him. He could not be provincial. He belonged 
to an empire made up of many and varied elements. He had some- 
thing in common with men who hailed from almost every known 
land. Rome was not a melting pot but it was a great clearing 
house. Commercial and social intercourse were natural effects 
of a world empire. Such a situation would not produce love for 
other men, but it taught the necessity of racial toleration and no 
doubt it inculcated respect and appreciation for foreign abilities 
where they excelled. This Roman citizenship afforded Paul a kind 
of passport which was bound to broaden his outlook. He knew 
the Greeks and Romans not merely by hearsay, but by contact. 
Then he travelled back to the home of his forefathers to finish his 
education. Here he saw pure Jewish culture and character. His 
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travels were invaluable in providing a proper background for his 
future attitude on racial questions. 

Paul was a student of the great teacher Gamaliel. To come 
under such an influence was certain to soften prejudices. A stu- 
dent who for any length of time sat at the feet of that great 
teacher would be inclined to look at problems from all sides and 
try to weigh them carefully. Gamaliel was the grandson of the 
great Hillel. His fairmindness and judicial disposition were dis- 
played in his attitude towards the Christians. Gamaliel was not 
prejudiced against the Greeks: we are told that he had an interest 
in Greek literature. This must have affected Paul, whom Dr. 
Glover calls one of the greatest figures in Greek literature. Paul’s 
attitude on racial problems must have been influenced by his con- 
tact with the great Gamaliel. 

The favorable factors for giving Paul a broad outlook on 
race problems were offset by unfavorable factors. Like every other 
human being as he grew up he acquired prejudices. His were 
those of the Jew. The fact of his residence in another land did 
not denationalize him. He proudly asserted his Jewish pride even 
after becoming a Christian. And Paul was not a Hebrew of 
Hebrews for nothing. It meant certain characteristics in his life 
and personality. It would be impossible to think of him as not 
having experienced the feeling of Jewish pride and superiority. 
Certainly he felt that he was a member of God’s chosen people. 
At some time in his life he must have been convinced that persons 
of other nationalities than his own were inferior to him. Such an 
attitude of mind could not help but engender race prejudice. 

The feeling of superiority on the part of the Jew which was 
merely the perversion of realizing himself as God’s elect further 
degenerated into hatred and disdain for others who conquered him. 
To be the enforced subject of another nation is humiliating; but to 
suffer such subjection at the hands of those whom the victim 
regards as his inferiors creates hatred. A young Jew in Paul’s 
time could hardly escape the strange mixture of superiority and 
inferiority complexes battling in his soul. How could there be 
other than deep hatred for those people of Rome whose faces and 
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skin were different from those of the Jew? Such relations between 
peoples breed race prejudice. 

Then Paul was trained in rabbinical tradition. EExamina- 
tion of the Talmud will reveal the attitude of the sacred scholars 
towards other peoples. The Talmud did not exist, as such, in the 
days of Paul’s schooling but much of its teaching was then existent. 
To be subjected to that teaching meant to be imbued with prejudices 
towards those who were not Jews. 3 

Such prejudices were not one-sided. If we look into the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome of that day we find that there was con- 
tempt for the Jew. Epictetus, who had a high type of idealistic 
morality, asked with some odd allusion to baptism, ‘““Why do you 
play at being a Jew when you area Greek?” (Discourses ii. 17, 19). 
Juvenal in his Satires shows the attitude of the gentile towards the 
Jew. Celsus, who lived two centuries after the imperial system had 
begun, denounced as foolish and impracticable the Christian senti- 
ment that it is desirable for all that inhabit the empire—Greeks and 
barbarians in Asia, Europe and Libya to agree to one law or cus- 
tom. Race prejudice was mutual in those years. 

While all this served to load Paul with the ordinary amount 
of race prejudice which each Jew was destined to bear yet it also 
prepared him for the coming day when he was to receive a new 
attitude. By experience he knew the feelings of others. 

We find Paul living in a day of deepseated sense of race which 
had survived Alexander and his successors, and the Roman con- 
quest. Blood and custom and religious usage were expected to 
keep the gentile races apart; and the exclusive knowledge of the 
true God was a barrier that separated the Jew from all other breeds. 
Yet the forces at work in the world were surely and steadily work- 
ing against the tradition and in favor of God’s design, as Chris- 
tians later on realized. Alexander’s contacts with other nations 
had their effect. Hellenism came into being. Athens then ceased 
to be an empire and became a university. It was upon such a scene 
that Paul came. He was at home in a cosmopolitan world. He 
could have said, “I am a man; nothing human can I count alien 
to me.” By knowing all sides and phases of the race problem no 
man was better fitted than Paul, after the scales of Pharisaical 
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prejudice fell from his eyes, to view this problem in the light of 
Christ. 


PAUL’S APPLICATION OF FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES TO PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS 


When Paul became a Christian his exclusiveness was changed 
into inclusiveness. He saw men, not as Jews or non-Jews but as 
children of God. His views on nearly all social problems had to 
undergo radical changes. Yet Paul did not sit down and deliber- 
ately attack the problem of reconstructing his social views. Some- 
thing new within made him look at all things differently. His was 
not a multiple and detailed mental conversion of many social items, 
but a conversion of heart which gave him a new attitude toward 
all problems. An attitude on a social problem is more important 
than a formula for it. Paul’s new attitude did not make his pri- 
mary task that of finding solutions for all the problems which 
confronted him. His interest lay not specifically in problems which 
harass men but in the men themselves. If Paul could bring about 
a change in men a change in their problems would naturally follow. 

Hence Paul generalized rather than particularized problems. 
He believed not so much that the gospel had answers for social ills 
as the answer. Asa sincere Pharisee he had experienced the futility 
of trying to bring about perfection by a system of rules. For him 
Christ did not mean regulations but love. A modern thinker has 
said, “Spiritual religion is not either a political, ecclesiastical or 
psychological system of police control.”” Paul would have applauded 
that. He would not label each social sin and say, “Here is the 
formula for dealing with that particular sin.” He included them 
all in a sweeping category—sin. Christ was the single cure. 

Not every Christian has the breadth of vision which Paul had. 
He knew that particular problems troubled people. While he him- 
self understood that the pure Christian attitude pointed the way of 
solution for all particular problems yet he was practical enough to 
take up the details as occasion demanded and dispose of them by 
applying the touchstone of the gospel. Let us glance at a single 
instance which has a bearing on our subject of the race problem. 

Onesimus, a runaway slave, comes to him. Christian love 
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makes him sympathize with the criminal. Paul does not fly into a 
fury and begin a crusade against the evil of slavery. He writes 
a letter to Philemon. He does not harangue on the evil and injus- 
tice of the system. Christian spirit is the solution to the particular 
problem before him. Philemon is reminded that he is a Christian; 
therefore he is to act like one and treat his Christian brother Onesi- 
musina Christian way. That was generalizing, but it was undoubt- 
edly more effective than if he had laid down particular steps for 
Philemon to follow. Lightfoot says of this superb little letter, “It 
belongs to all time; therefore, instead of attacking special abuses 
it lays down principles which shall undermine evil.” 

Paul’s method of dealing with such problems is well summar- 
ized by Cone: “To practical problems it was the apostle’s method 
to apply the touchstone of a fundamental doctrine assumed to need 
no proof... . It is, then, rather with inferences from grounds 
supposed to be accepted by the Christian consciousness of the time 
rather than with direct and explicit teachings that we have to do 
in the study of the apostle’s attitude towards social issues in ques- 
tion.” Social questions are only incidentally treated in the epistles, 
which were called forth by special needs. 


THE EQUALITY OF ALL MEN IN THE SIGHT OF GOD 


A survey of the relevant statements by Paul shows that he 
was convinced of the equality of all men in the sight of God. He 
constantly uses the expression, “all men.”’ He knows only two 
classes of men, believers and unbelievers. This difference is a 
difference of attitude, of belief in Christ as Savior, and not a dif- 
ference in men as such. 

As Paul’s ministry lengthens we see his natural and growing 
friendliness to the gentiles. We do not read of his having, like 
Peter, to overcome a taboo or some dim traditional dislike that 
attached to eating with gentiles. “Perhaps,” says Glover, “he had 
it at the beginning and, in Christ, it passed away as race prejudice 
must. He liked men; and, as others have done, he found that they 
were generally very much alike—human, and also (what has 
escaped some observers) fundamentally spiritual. Finding God 
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and man so naturally congenial to each other, he felt, as it is easy 
to see, an intense joy in God as the Author of the larger design, the 
salvation of all men rather than the choice of a single people.” 


WHAT THE EPISTLES REVEAL ON THE RACE PROBLEM 


In Romans 1:5 Paul intimates that he is to win “all nations” 
to obedience to the faith. There is no discrimination or distinction. 
He is “under obligation alike to Greek-speaking races and to 
others” (verse 14, Weymouth). In the second chapter he remarks 
that Jew and gentile (or heathen as it may be translated) will fare 
alike. The difference in men’s experiences will not be due to the 
difference in their races but to the difference in their conduct. The 
following premise is quite different from the generally accepted 
one: “God pays no attention to the world’s distinctions” (Rom. 
2:2, Weymouth). To the Jews in Rome Paul writes (verse 27) 
that a gentile, a foreigner by birth, one of another race, if he keeps 
the law, will sit in judgment upon the Jew who does not keep it. 
In chapter 3:9 he clearly states that the Jews are no better than 
other people, and in verse 22 he says that there is no difference in 
men since all have sinned. Mankind everywhere is equal in poten- 
tial good and possible evil. With emphasis and clarity Paul asks 
a question and answers it to show that all nations belong to the 
family of God: “Is he the God of the Jews only? Is he not also 
of the gentiles? Yes, of the gentiles also” (verse 29). In the 
ninth chapter he says, ‘““They are not all Israel, which are of Israel,” 
and in verse 24, ‘Even us, whom he hath called, not of the Jews 
only, but also of the Gentiles.” Then he quotes a verse from the 
prophet Hosea to confirm his attitude. In chapter ten he reiterates 
that there “‘is no difference between the Jew and the gentile.” In 
the fifteenth chapter he quotes Deuteronomy, Psalms and Isaiah to 
show that the gentiles are to be included with God’s people. 

When Paul sends a letter to the Christians in that cosmo- 
politan city of Corinth he says, ‘““For by one Spirit we are all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free” (I Cor. 12:13). Paul recognizes neither race nor 
class distinctions. For him race prejudice must, therefore, go 
into the same category with the caste system of India. 
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The epistle to the Galatians finds Paul militant on the matter 
of distinction between men. In the second chapter, speaking of 
Peter’s unjust discrimination, he says, “I withstood him to the face 
because he was to be blamed.” Perhaps it would be going too far 
to say that the colors of men’s skins brought this about, but the 
issue is fundamentally national (which is race) prejudice. In the 
third chapter, verses 26-28, we have the classic example of Paul’s 
estimate of the equality of all before God: “For ye are all the chil- 
dren of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Paul wrote that 
with deep feeling; for in this letter we learn that he has been 
branded as a slave (6:17). Likely Paul got his first real concep- 
tion of races from the sorrowful figures of his fellow slaves. 

In Ephesians 3:15 all the family in heaven and on earth is 
represented as deriving its name and nature from the Father. 
There is ‘one God and Father of all, who is over us all, who per- 
vades us all, and who is within us all” (4:6, Moffatt). 

The universality of the human race and its complete inclusion 
in God’s family is well shown in Philippians 2 :10-11, “so that before 
the name of Jesus every knee should bend in heaven, on earth, and 
underneath the earth, and every tongue confess ‘Jesus Christ is 
Lord’ to the glory of God the Father” (Moffatt). 

In Colossians 3:11, as in almost every epistle, he asserts that 
“there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, in all.” In 
this verse Paul, by a single stroke, shatters national distinctions, 
religious formalities, class distinction and race prejudice. It is 
not without reason that he mentions the Scythians. Undoubtedly 
they were neighbors and perhaps associates of the Colossians. And 
we learn from Hippocrates that the Scyths were quite unlike any 
other race of men (Encyclopaedia Britannica). Is there any other 
reason for Paul mentioning these people in this verse save to touch 
the problem of race? 

In I Thess. 2:14-16 Paul refers to an encounter with the Jews 
over the matter of race prejudice. Not only in the epistles to the 
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churches, but in his pastoral epistles as well, Paul shows his atti- 
tude towards allmen. “I exhort then, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and thanksgivings be offered on behalf of 
all men. . . . This is right, and is pleasing in the sight of God our 
Savior, who is willing for all mankind to be saved” (I Tim. 2:1-4, 
Weymouth). 

A remarkable example of Paul’s constant and consistent atti- 
tude that all men possess equal rights before God is shown in Titus 
1:12-13: “One of their own number—a Prophet who is a country- 
man of theirs—has said, ‘Cretans are always liars, dangerous ani- 
mals, idle gluttons.’ This testimony is true. Therefore, sternly 
denounce them, that they may be robust in their faith.” He could 
excoriate the foreigner but he must love him because his is a 
brother. 

All these references are epitomized in Galatians 3:28, quoted 
above. This is “absolutely revolutionary doctrine,” says Dr. A. T. 
Robertson: “That leaven began to work in the first century as the 
results of Paul’s preaching.” Maclaren in commenting on Colos- 
sians and Philemon says, ““The old world was parted by deep gulfs. 
There were three of special depth and width, across which it was 
hard for sympathy to fly. These were the distinctions of sex, race 
and condition.” We regret to observe that they exist today, but 
we also rejoice in seeing them crumble under the onslaught of the 
gospel. We may include race in the following statement of Light- 
foot on Galatians 3:28: “In Christ ye are all sons, all free. Every 
barrier is swept away. The conventional distinction of religious 
caste or of social rank, even the natural distinction of sex, are 
banished hence. One heart beats in all; one mind girds all; one life 
is lived by all. Ye are all one man, for ye are members of Christ.” 


LOVE, THE SOLVING AGENCY OF RACIAL, NATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Paul would have us understand that love is the solving agency 
of the racial problem as it is of other kindred problems. Love to 
all men is essential to the attainment of participation in the blessed- 
ness of the impending kingdom of God. “The Lord make you 
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to increase and abound in love toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we also do toward you; to the end that he may establish your 
hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus with all his saints.” 

“Christianity,” says G. Smith, “acts as a solvent. The broth- 
erhood of man, in short, is the idea which Christianity in its social 
phase has always been striving to realize, and the progress of which 
constitutes the social history of Christendom.’ Paul constantly 
admonishes the recipients of his epistles to love. So far as that 
love reigns in the hearts of men and becomes effective in human 
society, it will remove barriers and dissolve hatreds. 

Through Christ Paul has come to know that God has no 
favorites. Jews and gentiles are as one. In Ephesians 2:11-22, 
he tells us that God has “abolished” and “‘slain” the “enmity” 
between men of different nations. Those who were “aliens” and 
“strangers” and “foreigners” are now “fellow-citizens of the 
Household of God.” It is a beautiful ideal. Oldham says, “The 
partition wall which separated Jew and gentile was broken down. 
On this issue St Paul fought a lifelong battle and would accept 
no compromise, for in it, as he saw, the whole Christian faith was 
at stake.”” Robertson, in referring to this passage, adds, “Enmity 
between Jew and gentile was slain at the foot of the cross.” 

Paul faced the race problem. He faced it squarely but 
approached it from many angles and in many places. Dr. Speer 
in referring to I Corinthians 12:4-27 says, “He has given us the 
greatest utterance in all literature on this problem. The diversity 
of humanity is essential to its health and life and glory.” 

The race problem stubbornly remains. We have not attained 
to Paul’s dimensions. One has said of him, ““No doubt Saint Paul 
in vindicating so stoutly the catholicity of Christianity was the real 
interpreter of the mind of Christ. Nevertheless the narrow patriot- 
ism which refuses to look beyond the limits of a race or nation is 
an obstinate element in human nature. It turned the first Chris- 
tian community of Jerusalem, which was so enthusiastic in brother- 
hood so long as all ‘brethren’ were Jews, into the bitterest oppo- 
nents of Saint Paul’s crusade in behalf of catholic brotherhood.” 

Paul’s breadth of experience helped as it helps people today 
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to view the race problem more sanely. That, however, is not 
enough. Paul’s conceptions of righteousness were not received 
from the world but from God. Dr. Peabody observes that “Paul 
was made by the steady habit, based on affection, of bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’’ Paul put his 
finger on the difficulty when he said, “The natural men receiveth 
not the Spirit of God.’ Divisions and strife come because men 
are carnal. To approach and settle the race problem people and 
nations must have the mind of Christ. There is Paul’s solution. 
Paul the Jew, Paul the Roman, Paul the Greek—a catholic mind 
able to see all sides of a problem; but Paul the Christian is able to 
solve it. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


J. E. SANDERSON 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


INCE so many agencies throughout the world have seen fit to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, it is appropriate that Lutherans should pause to estimate 
the man from their own point of view. His life means more to 
Lutherans than to any other group in the world because he was 
a Lutheran and spent so large a part of his life in the service of 
the church. While he wrote an abundance of music for concert 
and technical purposes, he is more popularly known and respected 
for having given the Protestant church the best of its music. That 
his great gift came to the world through the medium of the 
Lutheran church leaves upon it a glow of reflected glory and a 
certain weight of responsibility. 

As American culture advances, the church is faced with the 
necessity of presenting its message in a setting considerably less 
primitive than would have been acceptable fifty years ago. In its 
music the church has aped secular bodies to its loss. From the medi- 
cine and minstrel shows it has borrowed some barbaric rhythms 
to use in “Gospel songs.” It has mimicked the sentimental song in 
vogue about the beginning of the century and has used that feline 
lamentation as a setting for such themes as the Passion story. 
While it has been thus engaged, the evangelical point of view, in 
company with the spirit of the Reformation, has unobtrusively 
absented itself from its music. 

The church’s attempt to offer its peculiar musical possession 
is of fairly recent origin but is becoming more general and con- 
certed. As results are produced and take permanent root it becomes 
possible for people of average culture to attend congregational 
worship without being obliged to sacrifice their aesthetic sensi- 
bilities. 

It is the responsibility of every pastor, organist and choir- 
master to seek to understand what makes Bach’s name great in 
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history and what he means to the present, in order that the church 
may enter into its heritage and that its message may not offend 
people of average perception because of its uncouth setting. The 
most precious literary deposit in the world and the world’s best 
music have a reciprocal relationship. They are a permanent asso- 
ciation because both arise from the outworking of the same spirit 
in its various aspects. 


CHURCH MUSIC BEFORE BACH 


Spontaneous efforts at song must be as old as the race. The 
oldest scriptures show the presence of music both spontaneous and 
traditional. Both biblical and cultural history show something of 
the traditional moving in the direction of the artistic. The word 
art implies a disciplining of native impulses for the purpose of 
achieving a desirable end. 

The first genuine regimentation of the musical impulses was 
accomplished by the church. The end sought was the embellish- 
ment and dynamic reinforcement of the Mass. The art of Greece 
and Egypt were fused into that of Asia and Europe. The church 
used and preserved this heritage through many centuries. She 
husbanded it through the Dark Ages to deliver it intact to the 
forces of the Renaissance. The story of development in her hands 
is of interest because of the perspective it provides. 

Single tones were first used in liturgical chants. After a time 
the single tones developed into set melodies which acquired the 
confusing name of chant-tones. The melodies associated with the 
Psalms because of their rhythmic adaptability were called Psalm- 
tones. There were in the church two traditions, each with its own 
characteristics but with much in common. The earlier was called 
the Ambrosian chant because of the labor which Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, performed in formulating it. The later was called Gre- 
gorian chant because it was formulated during the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great. 

As a natural result of the conquest and victory of the Roman 
See, the Gregorian chant came to be generally acknowledged as the 
standard of Western Christianity. A Gregorian melody is most 
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characteristic when the tones which form it are contiguous. While 
this standardization may have had some undesirable effects, it 
nevertheless cleared the way for experiments at composition within 
one musical type or technique. The nature of the Mass is such 
that it offered and suggested a field in which composition could 
be attempted. The propers called for an unobtrusive melody which 
would not obscure their variable message. On the other hand, the 
canon being relatively invariable was too well known to be obscured 
by any reasonable amount of musical ornamentation. 

The type of composition which sprang out of this opportunity 
is based upon the principle called imitation. One form of imitation 
results in canon. Just what is meant by the term canon can best 
be appreciated by observing the structure of hymn 471 in the 
Common Service Book. It will be seen that the tenor sings exactly 
the same melody as the soprano. Whereas the soprano starts the 
melody on the first beat the tenor starts it on the last beat of the 
first full measure. When the soprano has finished the melody 
the tenor has four tones yet to sing. These four tones occur at the 
beginning of the tenor score and are sung while the soprano is 
getting her lead of four beats. The term canon arises from the 
fact that this process was applied to the traditional melodies for 
the canon of the Mass. 

A second use of imitation results in the form called fugue. 
In this form of composition the melody is first stated by any one of 
the voices. Immediately after its first statement another voice 
takes up the melody either a fifth (4 tones) higher or a fourth (3 
tones) lower than the original statement. This second statement 
is accompanied by a second melody which is derived from the 
original melody by inversion, expansion or contraction. A three- 
voice fugue has one primary melody and two derived melodies. 
The composition may be considered finished when each of the voices 
or parts has sung the original melody while the two other melodies 
were singing the two derived melodies. This form of composition 
is capable of becoming considerably involved. 

It is to be noted that in these two uses of imitation the effect 
arises out of tones being set in juxtaposition. That is why these 
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forms are referred to as counterpoint. Another general term is 
polyphony. | 

The technique of this fascinating type of composition did not 
arise full grown. In most cases the Mass had to endure the natural 
results of the trial and error process by which it grew. There 
were whole schools of composers whose fruits were by far more 
mathematical than musical. The Roman church, in order to pre- 
vent the Mass from being swallowed in musical vagaries, commis- 
sioned the great Palestrina (Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, 
1525-1594) to purge it and the music of the church generally of 
whatever did not minister to the Roman genius for devotion. This 
he did so effectively that he emasculated the art of writing counter- 
point. It is not to be denied that Palestrina was the greatest of his 
type. However, the style which was made acceptable by his effort 
is best described by the adjective ethereal. It lacked virility. 


THE BACH FAMILY 


In spite of efforts to revive the art it soon became obvious that 
its dynamic had been exhausted. The old cycle was apparently 
completed. The new cycle began with the birth of Johann Sebastian 
Bach on March 21, 1685. He came of a line of peasants and 
persons in the ordinary walks of life. It is impossible to trace all 
the connections of this large family, but it is of interest to indicate 
the descent of Johann Sebastian. 

One of the first of the Bachs was active at Wechmar about 
1551. His son Veit Bach (born 1520?) was a miller, baker and 
musician. Hans (1580-1626), the next, was a carpet weaver but 
was given the cognomen, “Der Spielmann.” Johann Christoph 
(1613-1661), the next, was organist and town musician of the 
towns of Erfurt and Arnstadt. His son Johann Ambrosius (1645- 
1695) spent the greater part of his active life as organist at Eise- 
nach. Johann Sebastian (1685-1750) was born in Eisenach of 
Ambrosius Bach and Elizabeth Lammerhirt, the daughter of a 
furrier. 

The musical prominence of this family can be appreciated by 
recalling that for some time after the Bach line had passed away 
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the town musicians, court composers and incumbents of important 
church positions were all lumped together and called “Bachs” in 
popular terminology. The position of Johann Sebastian in his 
family is indicated by the fact that today when people say Bach 
they refer to Johann Sebastian. When they refer to another they 
specify which it is. Any person of genius born into such a family 
could hardly escape the pressure of a vast heritage. In addition 
to the influence of the past from the family and the standing ecclesi- 
astical tradition, he was subject to the influence of contemporary 
movements and ideas, ; 


FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 


The first of these might be expressed by the term harmony. 
The older type of composition involved the use of melodies woven 
together. In it the thought moved from beginning to end as one 
reads a printed page. Chords as we know them were incidental. 
The fact that coincidence produced the same chords again and 
again called attention to certain possibilities in their use. After a 
time composers began to experiment with music based upon the 
progression of chords rather than the progression of melodies. 
The invention was called harmony. 

The use of harmony in the church was resisted with all the 
ingenuity of Rome. The Italians with their great musical gift 
were the first to make use of it in their great musical departure, 
the opera. But the Germans, because of the greater persistence of 
their emotional states were the first really to capitalize upon it. 
They had the patience to give chords time to produce sonority. 
That sonority then assumed for them the aspect of an aesthetic 
complement to their religious emotions. 

The second great force to come upon the scene was Luther. 
The best of Protestant church music undoubtedly rests upon the 
impetus which he gave to it. Luther is known for his ability to 
sing and to play the lute. His singing voice brought him the oppor- 
tunity to sing in at least one good choir. In those days that implied 
sound training in the real fundamentals of the art. While not a 
musical technician, he had enough insight into the art to remark 
concerning a certain writer that he made the notes do what he 
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wanted whereas others did with the notes what they could. This 
providential insight was put to good use during the reformation. 

When it became necessary to deal with the Mass, he was care- 
ful not to throw out the baby with the bath. The marks of his 
discretion are still visible in our Common Service Book. His 
second great contribution came in the form of hymns or chorales. 
It is well known that he did all in his power to employ the power 
of song to stamp the evangelical point of view and message upon 
the heart of the common man. Practically all of the hymns which 
he has been said to have written have had their authorship ques- 
tioned. But if it should be proven that he did not actually write 
the music for any of them the fact remains that he recognized and 
used or caused to be used this far-reaching and effective principle. 
In doing this he gave sanction to the use of harmonic support for 
such melodies as were so equipped. 

The ecclesiastical music up to this time was strictly modal and 
contrapuntal, and so far as Rome was concerned it remained so. 
Now the harmonically supported melodies, many of which were 
hitherto of secular or popular origin, were raised to the dignity 
of fitness for sacred purposes. Let it be remembered that Luther 
was ina position to exercise discretion in that process. The chief 
distinction of his revision of the Mass is the provision for congre- 
gational expression and participation which is to a large extent 
by means of hymns. The hymns which stood the test of time were 
taken by composers and elaborated into choral preludes for use at 
the beginning of The Service. 

One of the causes for this was the fact that instruments in 
general and organs in particular were evolving to the point where 
they could be used for more artistic and individualistic purposes 
than the support of congregational song. Previous to this time 
they were thought of as adjuncts to congregational song, which was 
choral. The organ was evolving from a choral adjunct in the 
direction of separate instrumental entity. 

The third great force which helped to mould the trend of 
events was the finely conservative and historical sense which was 
manifested by the more preceiving minds of the time. The period 
just previous to the Reformation was looked upon as a sort of 
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lamentable back-eddy in the main current. Among organists of 
the time there was a natural separation. Those belonging to the 
Roman church played and composed after the manner of Pales- 
trina’s emasculated polyphony. The great Protestant organists 
played and composed after the manner of the more vigorous con- 
trapuntalists before him. Protestant theologians and organists 
went back of their time and picked up the thread at the point where 
it began to get tangled. Their task was to draw it straight but 
not to break it. ; 

Two of the outstanding Protestant organists of the time were 
Buxtehude (1637-1707) and Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706). 
Both of them, but especially the latter, exerted great influence upon 
Bach. Pachelbel lived in the south. His composistion shows the 
influence of the Italian opera. Its chief characteristic was a highly 
florid if not voluptuously ornamented melody supported by a barren 
outline of chord structure. The result was gaudy show with an 
almost complete lack of musical detail and interest in the inner 
parts. 

Buxtehude lived in the north. He was influenced more by the 
German use of harmony. His compositions show not only the 
ability to decorate a plain melody but also a technique in the use 
of chords which produced a wealth of interest in the inner details 
and that broad sonority which is characteristic of good church 
music from his day to ours. 

Both of these men were masters of counterpoint. While they 
handled both forms of music well, neither had the genius to fuse 
them. Instruments and instrumental composition were in a rather 
amorphous state. The idiom of instrumental composition was not 
developed. The art of orchestration was practically nil because of 
the absence of the orchestra as we know it. All these factors con- 
stituted opportunities. 

Such were the forces that came to bear upon the expanding 
personality of Bach in his most impressionable years. Another 
important factor in his later life was his relative seclusion as a 
church organist and choirmaster as compared with the public activi- 
ties of his contemporary Handel in concert and operatic work. The 
brilliance of his genius is not dimmed by the fact that he happened 
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to be born when the old order was changing. It is rather enhanced 
by what he made of the opportunity which left so many others non- 
plussed. 


BACH’S PERSONAL QUALITIES 


The available data concerning Bach’s personal life are almost 
exclusively of a general or incidental nature. One whose life work 
is unknown for a century after his death rarely leaves his more 
intimate life in evidence. There is nothing to show that aside from 
his rare musical gift he was anything other than a typical German 
of his time. 

Like many others of his time, he was possessed by a vital 
evangelical faith. That is to say, his faith was intelligently evangel- 
ical. His private library contained far more theological works than 
the libraries of most of the Lutheran pastors of his day. He was 
amply able to give a reason for the faith that was in him. More- 
over, his faith was of the kind that men live by. It possessed him. 
Once this fact is grasped, the way is open to a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of his church music. There are few who care to analyse 
his works teachnically, but there are still fewer who will not profit 
by realizing that his compositions are a musical expression of a 
living faith exquisitely stated. Nor was his faith vain. He is 
one of the very few great musicians whose private lives are above 
reproach. 

Home to Bach was life’s greatest compensation. He was a 
kind father and a patient husband. As his twenty children grew 
he provided them with instruments and taught them their use. It 
is said that many of his additions to the art of orchestration came 
from the evening sessions of this group. Bach also learned some- 
thing of grief from his home life. His first wife, Maria Barbara, 
and fifteen of his children passed away before him. 

As the home was his consolation and compensation, so his art 
was his occupation. Bach’s religious sincerity extended itself to 
his art. He was not a showman. It is a rare case when careful 
analysis of his work fails to leave the impression of spontaneity. 
While his work gives every evidence of being studied, the motive 
is obviously the urge of purpose rather than the pressure of neces- 
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sity. All his composing was done away from his instrument. He 
never understood why others should do otherwise. He called 
them “keyboard horsemen.” The integrity and sincerity which be 
brought to his work are at once a measure of his genius and a 
cause of his prominence as the “father of modern music.” Evan- 
gelical faith, wholesome home life and sincere art were the three 
centers around which his life revolved. 


EARLY LIFE 


One of the first steps in Bach’s training consisted of lessons 
on the violin given by the elder Bach to his son. The period of 
training could not have been more than five years in length. It was 
enough, however, to establish a high degree of competence which 
served him well a little later. 

Life seems to have started in earnest for Bach when he lost 
his parents at the age of ten years. He was taken by his brother 
Johann Christoph (born 1671), who was a church musician, and 
who had studied with Pachelbel. Bach came under the indirect 
influence of Pachelbel by studying both the theory and practice of 
music under his brother’s direction. In the meantime, his general 
education was accomplished by the Lyceum of Ohrdruff where he 
distinguished himself in mathematics and Latin. He was con- 
spicuous there for his fine soprano voice. 

Fortunately for posterity the Lyceum maintained a conscious 
aloofness from Pietism. Had it been otherwise, the church year 
might not have become part of Bach’s normal religious outlook. 
Since no non-liturgical church has ever produced a great composer 
of church music, it is reasonable to suppose that Bach would never 
have reached his own level without this salutary influence in his 
early life. 

It is related that Johann Christoph possessed some valuable 
manuscripts of great organ works which he kept in a locked cup- 
board, the door of which was made of lattice. It was forbidden 
for anyone to disturb or use the precious manuscripts but their 
owner. Young Sebastian was driven by his intense interest in the 
method of musical composition to extract one of the manuscripts 
through the lattice door. His purpose was to copy the work so that 
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he might learn how it was constructed. Since the copying had 
to be done at night by moonlight, six months were required to 
complete the task. When it was finished Johann Christoph dis- 
covered what had been done. He took the copy away from Sebas- 
tian but could not take away what he had learned. Ida P. Whit- 
comb says that Bach’s eyes never recovered from this abuse. 


LUNEBURG AND ARNSTADT 


After five years Bach found himself upon his own resources. 
His first position was in the choir of the convent school at Liine- 
burg. This service was in exchange for tuition, room and board. 
Here he came into touch with Johann Low and Georg Bohm, the 
latter a pupil of the great organist Reinken. This position, although 
of short duration, gave him time to observe the work of the best 
organists of the day and to develop his own mastery over the key- 
board. 

After a short interlude at Weimar he was offered and accepted 
(1703) the position of organist at Arnstadt where he made his 
first attempt at writing a church cantata. While there, his brother 
Johann Jacob was called into the service of the King of Sweden. 
The feelings caused by this separation impelled Bach to produce 
his one and only piece of program music. It is his only composition 
the origin of which is in a particular situation and the method of 
which is delineative. 

The importance of this work is that it shows the beginning of 
his ability to get not words themselves but their sense into tones. 
It is the first of many works whose vitality grows out of the fact 
that their subjects were to him matters of deep personal feeling. 
He was at once highly intellectual and deeply emotional. His 
position as a composer of church music rests upon this ability and 
upon his firm belief in what the church teaches and represents. 

Out of this combination he developed the faculty which will 
cause his church compositions to be as eternal as the evangelical 
view of the New Testament. He developed a musical expression 
or idiom for practically every legitimate religious sentiment or atti- 
tude. A typical one is his use of a chromatic progression to express 
grief or sorrow. Another is three unaccented notes in rising or 
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falling inflection followed by one accented note to express joy. 
The presence of this element in his sacred compositions espe- 
cially the choral preludes, makes of them a sort of pictorial New 
Testament. 

His period of service at Arnstadt came to an end because he 
determined to go to Lubeck to observe the great Buxtehude. For 
this purpose he obtained leave of absence for four weeks and 
walked the two hundred and twenty-five miles to Liitbeck. What 
he found there must have been of more interest than he had calcu- 
lated. He stayed four months instead of four weeks. When he 
finally returned it was to discover that his protracted absence was 
not explainable to the church council at Arnstadt. 

He therefore relinquished his position and accepted a post at 
Miihlhausen (1707). His service there was too short to bear any 
fruit. It was not too short, however, to allow him time to marry 
Maria Barbara Bach who later bore him his famous son Karl 
Philip Emanuel (1714-1788). 


WEIMAR 


The next scene of activity was in Weimar where Bach occu- 
pied the position of court organist to Duke William of Saxe- 
Weimar. The Duke was not given to the trifling social activity of 
courts. He was interested in religion and orthodox Lutheran the- 
ology. His court was not political and social but ecclesiastical. 
Therefore, Bach’s position was equivalent to that of any ecclesi- 
astical musician except that he was able to avoid some of the usual 
time-consuming evils of such a position and to spend that time in 
more profitable pursuits. Bach always displayed facility for mak- 
ing use of whatever opportunities his circumstances offered. 

The opportunity in this case was to write organ music and 
church cantatas. As a performer on the organ he had arrived. 
The one thing lacking was music equal to his ability and to the 
grandeur of his conceptions. He set himself to filling that need. The 
result is a series of preludes and fugues, choral preludes and other 
forms such as sonatas, tocattas, etc., including the stupendous pas- 
sacaglia in C minor. They were written for use in connection with 
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the services of the Duke’s Lutheran chapel. They have never been 
approached or surpassed, nor is it likely that they can be. In com- 
posing these numbers, Bach departed from the ancient tradition of 
writing for the organ as though it were a large collection of voices. 
He thus is the father of modern organ music. 

The cantatas composed in this period represent a stage of 
experimentation and progress rather than one of perfection. The 
problem was to work out an ideal type or form of composition 
which would be an adequate vehicle for the gospel message. It had 
to take advantage of what was learned in operatic endeavor from 
Monteverde to Scarlatti and at the same time prevent the spirit of 
the opera from getting into the music of the church. This period 
marks the advent of the solo as a prominent element in the cantata 
form. One of the perpetually vital compositions of this period is 
that entitled, ‘“God’s Time is Best.”’ Since his work set a mode that 
has never changed materially, it is fair to say that large choral 
forms date from this period. 

There are threé terms which may be defined here to avoid 
confusion later. By cantata is meant a sacred choral form large 
enough to include solos, choruses and epic material, but not too 
large to be used in connection with a church service. An oratorio 
is larger than a cantata and more complicated. It usually calls for 
orchestra as well as organ and chorus. It can serve as a substitute 
for an entire service. The word passion includes the oratorio idea 
but is limited in subject to the biblical account of Christ’s passion 
and death. It is worthy of note that all of these forms were devel- 
oped to a point of acceptability by Bach. 

It is related that once when on one of his annual concert tours 
Bach encountered a French player of outstanding fame in Dresden. 
Bach was prevailed upon to offer him a challenge to match artistic 
abilities. Marchand, the player, accepted and the details were 
arranged. In the meantime, Marchand found opportunity to hear 
Bach play. When the time for the competition arrived Bach was 
present at the place agreed upon. Mr. Marchand had surrepti- 
tiously left town that morning. This anecdote is evidence of Bach’s 
ability on the clavier as distinguished from the organ. 
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What induced Bach to give up his work at Weimar is not 
known definitely. At any rate, when he returned from Dresden 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen offered him the post of Kappel- 
meister which he accepted (1717-1722). 

Compared with the organ at Weimar the one at Cothen was 
very inferior. Nor was there a theatre from-which to draw singers 
and instrumentalists. The opportunities were for secular composi- 
tion. The field appeared to be limited in view of the fact that 
secular composition for clavier, violin and other basic instruments 
had hardly begun. It really began with Bach. As it happened, 
this was fortunate both for secular and for sacred music. Previ- 
ous secular composition was based upon choral technique. Bach 
made a new start in composition for claiver and orchestra by 
applying to them the technique of instrumental composition which 
he had already perfected for the organ. That is why he is the 
father of modern music. It is also because of this rather than 
because of its size and power that the organ is called the “king of 
instruments.” 

The real meaning of all this will be more clear if we stop to 
consider some generally known and recognized facts. The unculti- 
vated human voice rarely has a range of more than two octaves 
(15 tones). It is ordinarily thin in tone at the bottom of its range 
and harsh at the top. Its best tone and greatest usefulness obtain 
in the eight or ten tones in the middle of the range. The four 
voices of the ordinary quartette center about five tones apart so 
that the effective range of the four voices hardly exceeds three 
octaves. Sudden or awkward jumps and accidental sharps and flats 
cause singers to lose their sense of tonality. Each part has a char- 
acteristic motion arising out of its relation to the other three. 

Instruments are entirely different. The range of a good mod- 
ern organ is just within the average ability to hear. Skips and 
accidentals do not disturb it or the player. Its tone quality is rela- 
tively definite once it is established. The violin has less range but is 
more susceptible to the skill of the performer in matters of tone. 
The low tones of a good violin cannot be imitated. The flute is 
mellow and dolorous in its lower register but more brilliant and 
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vivacious in its upper. One can think of numberless traits of bas- 
soon, cornet, French horn, cello and other instruments. 

The point is that to impose the limitations of good vocal music 
on an instrument is to hide that instrument’s light under a bushel. 
One would not try to do justice to the Nunc Dimittis on a piccolo 
or to make a fife and drum corps out of human voices. Yet this is 
essentially illustrative of the manner in which composition was 
being attempted. It was Bach who first consciously used his 
resources, human and instrumental, as their respective traits and 
potentialities suggested. He first applied this new principle to the 
organ. It was while at Cothen that he began applying it to other 
instruments. 

Several monuments come from Cothen. One of these is a set 
of six compositions for the Markgraf of Brandenburg’s band 
known as the Brandenburg Concertos. While not the first of their 
form, they are the starting point for the evolution of the concerto, 
the modern conception of which includes a performer playing a 
solo upon his chosen instrument, the accompaniment being supplied 
by a symphony orchestra. While the orchestration in them is very 
poor if judged by modern standards, it is from them that the mod- 
ern conception of the orchestra evolved. The essence of that con- 
ception is that slow speaking instruments such as large woodwinds 
hold the notes which form the harmonic framework while the 
more agile instruments such as violins and flutes maintain a move- 
ment equivalent or complementary to the same body of chords. 
They are further distinctive in being the first of their kind to be 
conceived as strictly instrumental, that is, based upon the nature 
of instruments rather than upon the nature of voices. In view of 
these facts the orchestra must be said to have started with Bach. 

The second great monument of the period is the ‘“Well- 
tempered Clavichord,” or forty-eight preludes and fugues. This 
work was started but not completed while at Cothen. This one 
work alone would have been enough to have made Bach’s name 
immortal. It did two things. First, it established the standards 
for serious contrapuntal and harmonic composition for the clavier 
and thus for the piano. Its conception arises out of the instru- 
mental technique which Bach applied to the organ. 
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The second result was to establish the form of scale which we 
hear from modern keyboard instruments. If one were to tune all 
the intervals of a piano in perfect tune it would not be possible to 
play in any other than the key of the note on which the tuning 
started or in strictly related keys. If it were desired to use other 
tonalities the instrument would have to be tuned to suit. In Bach’s 
day someone suggested tuning the intervals off pitch far enough 
to effect a compromise. How would it sound? There was no music 
expressly designed to answer that question. Bach settled the point 
by writing these preludes and fugues on the basis of this “tem- 
pered” scale. Thus the name Well-tempered Clavichord. There is 
a prelude and fugue for every major and minor key. The result 
was the establishment of tone relations as we are accustomed to 
hearing them. 

As a third monument one may mention two sets of studies 
that Bach wrote. One was for his son and the other for his wife. 
They have never been surpassed as stepping-stones to the appre- 
ciation and technical mastery of the world’s best in music. They 
do not reflect that modern philosophy of education which leads 
people to play at their work and to work at their play. 

It ought to be mentioned that while at Cothen Bach’s wife died 
(1720). Afterward he married Anna Magdalina, another cousin, 
who was herself a musically gifted person capable of understanding 
and encouraging her husband. 


LEIPZIG 


The next and longest episode in Bach’s life was at Leipzig 
where he was cantor from May 31, 1723 until his death in 1750. 
The traditions of St. Thomas church were not there when he 
arrived. He created them. Nor was the post of organist of any 
consequence. In fact, it was not so much as mentioned in the agree- 
ment which brought him there. His work in Leipzig was to super- 
vise the musical training of the boys in the church school and to 
supervise the musical arrangements of the two large churches in 
the town. There was some arrangement whereby the same choir 
of boys served in both churches. Curiously enough, he had to 
teach a beginner’s class in Latin. 
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Since the school attracted mostly the children of the under- 
privileged, the trials of the position were many and grave. In fact, 
due to the inefficiency of the aged principal, there was a lack of 
discipline, which, together with other things, made the situation 
very disagreeable. It was not until many years that the boys began 
to realize the quality of their teacher. Added to that was the fact 
that the town council under whose direction the school was main- 
tained required that a cantata be sung every Sunday in the year 
except three Sundays in Advent and during Lent when it was not 
customary to use them. Asa result, there are more than 295 can- 
tatas known to have been written by Bach. There are enough to 
last every Sunday and high festival for five years without repeti- 
tion. They were originally from twenty to twenty-five minutes in 
length. Some provide for a sermon in the middle so that they 
can be used as a complete service if the congregation knows the 
chorales. 

These cantatas presented the most serious problem of Bach’s 
life. The very quantity is amazing, but the real problem lay deeper. 
While at Cothen Bach wrote for the sophisticated courtiers. At 
Leipzig the same type of composition would not be appreciated. 
The real issue, then, was whether to write what his ideals and 
standards dictated and what the singers could not sing and the 
hearers would not understand, or whether to sacrifice his ideals 
and with them his artistic integrity so as to produce what could 
be sung and appreciated under the circumstances. After some 
experimentation, he was able to'apply his ideals to his circumstance. 
That is the greatest personal feat of his life. His method is not 
of interest here but the result is. He produced what amounts to 
a musical setting for the pericope. These cantatas are built around 
the old chorales which are the musical epitome of the spirit of the 
Reformation church. 

Another class of compositions produced mostly in Leipzig 
are the motets, some of which are still used as anthems. Most 
of them are lost. They are for one or two choirs, constructed out 
of choral melodies used contrapuntally and intended to be sung 
unaccompanied. 

The greatest of his choral works, which are still the greatest 
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of their kind, were written at Leipzig, but not necessarily for use 
there. They are the B minor Mass and the St. Matthew Passion. 
The first was written for a Roman Catholic patron. The second, 
which was first presented in St. Thomas church on Good Friday 
of 1729, was revised and presented again about as we know it in 
1740(?). It is essentially chapters twenty-six and seven of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel set to music for two choirs, each choir having 
its own orchestra and organ. No greater musical conception has 
ever been recorded. 

The work is in halves with place for a sermon between. One 
of its interesting features is the use of the chorale or hymn tune 
which we associate with the words “O sacred Head, now wounded.” 
It occurs five times in the course of the Passion, each time with 
slightly varying harmony. The intention was that the congrega- 
tion should take part in the performance of the work by sing- 
ing the melody in unison as they were accustomed to doing with 
chorales. The varying harmonies were left to the choruses. The 
idea is genuinely Lutheran. 

Bach wrote four other passions including that according to 
St. John (1724). His eldest son, who was not in complete posses- 
sion of his faculties, is credited with losing the other three of these 
works. In addition to all this, Bach wrote several oratorios to 
celebrate the high festivals of the church year. 

During this period he felt the need to express himself at his 
best in secular composition. The result includes some of the most 
famous of his secular works, such as the English Suites, Gold- 
berg Variations, the Italian Concerto and the Partitas. Even in 
these secular works there is a strong flavor reminiscent of the 
distinctly ecclesiastical compositions. Bach’s personality and 
method of working did not change materially because he was 
engaged in writing for either purpose. As a result, the Lutheran 
faith which provided his original impetus shares in the universality 
of his art. 

An astute Roman Catholic musician recently deplored the 
use of Bach’s music in the Roman church on this very account. 
He had nothing to fear from it as art, but he was concerned for 
those who could hear the message in the music. 
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Bach wrote many of his best choral preludes in his latter years 
because of his sheer devotion and unquenchable impulse to express 
that devotion in music. But so much writing finally ruined his 
eyes. The last of his compositions is a choral prelude which he 
dictated to his son-in-law from his death bed. It is based upon 
the tune associated with the words, “When in the hour of deepest 
need.’’ When it was finished he changed its title to read, “I come 
before Thy throne.” The last few measures of that prelude will 
stand a great deal of meditation. Among other things, it is the 
finis to forty-six large volumes of his work. 

Bach died on July 28, 1750 of apoplexy. So little did the 
world value him that his grave was lost except for the knowledge 
that it was somewhere near the Johanniskirche in Leipzig. In 
1894, while doing some work near the church, workmen came upon 
an oak coffin. Since oak coffins were unusual at that time, and 
since Bach was known to have been buried in one of oak, the 
remains were assumed to be his. They were placed in an ordi- 
nary limestone sarcophagus in a white-washed crypt below the 
altar of Johanniskirche, where they now rest beside the remains of 
some unknown person. 


FRUITS 


There is no need to attempt an estimate of the man and his 
work. The world has done that. Even though he was not appre- 
ciated in his day, he set a pace which the world has kept only as 
an ideal. The best testimony to his magnitude is in the fact that 
no one has ever offered a generalization sufficient to cover the facts. 
He must be considered with regard to separate fields of activity 
and forms of composition because he meant so much to each and 
all of them. 

He completed what Luther started when he enlisted the power 
of song in behalf of truth. He lifted instrumental composition 
out of the accepted conventions of a decadent counterpoint and 
reestablished them on the basis of new conventions of instrumental 
technique which he himself brought into acceptance. He dis- 
covered the use of the thumb in playing on a keyboard instrument. 
He is credited with inventing the method of playing scales by using 
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fingers in groups of three and four. His influence was great in 
establishing not only the major but also the various forms of minor 
scales. He perfected the use of the new invention, harmony, as 
a separate technique and in connection with the older polyphony. 
He provided an unequaled musical pericope for the church and 
made its hymns the backbone of its music. He did for the orchestra 
what Luther did for the German Language by his translation of 
the Bible. 

In 1829, the Lutheran organist and composer, Mendelssohn, 
presented the St. Matthew Passion in celebration of the centennial 
of its first rendition. At that time Bach was practically unknown 
to the world. Since then his star has been rising. If the church 
learns to make profitable use of the new leisure, he may live again 
in the music of the church with greater force and universality than 
Leipzig was able to comprehend. 

There are several obstacles in the way of realizing that hope. 
The greatest is that there are still places where people prefer the 
claptrap vulgarities imported from the stage and dance hall to 
music suitable for sacred use. Fortunately this obstacle is slowly 
being removed by the spread of information and ideals. A related 
difficulty which will respond to the same treatment is that Bach’s 
music has often remained unknown because unheard. 

Where it has been relatively known it has often suffered from 
two vicious delusions. The first is that Bach’s music is noisy or loud. 
Ordinary listeners have a justifiable prejudice against protracted 
fortes. The truth is that if he had not written music calling for 
great dynamic he would have left it to another to use the full 
resources of his instrument and to express certain moods and emo- 
tions. The same would be true if he had not written music requir- 
ing the finest voices of his instrument. Since the amount of his 
production is so great there is plenty of each variety to suit the 
average need. The fault lies in misinterpretation more often than 
not. 

A most discouraging tradition is that Bach’s music is harder 
to play, sing and appreciate than the average capacity to do those 
things. Again it is true that Bach could not occupy the position 
in the musical world that he does unless some of his works called 
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for the powers of a virtuoso. On the other hand, simplicity is a 
quality of all true art. It is not absent from his. Any person who 
tries to play at all knows that different composers have character- 
istics of method and style. Often the difficulty of a composition 
disappears once one has learned the idiom of its composer. It is 
a delusion that Bach’s idiom presents an insuperable difficulty to 
the person of average talent. The fact is that it is merely different 
from that encountered in the average organ “collection.” Any 
sincere Lutheran organist can find a surprising number of Bach’s 
compositions that he can play and use. By using these he can 
become able to play some of those which were impossible to him 
at the start. 

One reason for the lethargy and indifference of many a church 
organist lies in the attitude of the pastor and council of the con- 
gregation. Congregations which expect their organist to serve 
without compensation are in danger of getting a fair return for 
their investment. An-expression of interest in the form of a supply 
of good music would be a strong inspiration to many organists 
who suffer financial handicaps in addition to those of their position. 
Such an expression would serve to raise the tone of the church’s 
services. The Orgelbichlein would make a good start on such 
a project. 

With regard to the difficulty of singing Bach’s music it ought 
to be pointed out that Bach himself was a singer. He knew what 
to expect of voices. If our choirmasters would apply to any good 
music publishing firm for a list and samples of Bach’s works that 
are available and suitable to their situation, they might receive a 
surprise in addition to their request. One of the most outstanding 
traits of Bach’s choral music is the naturalness of its melodies. 
Next to that is the spontaneous beauty of those melodies. Most 
of that which is very difficult or no longer useful is not available 
in octavo form. Most of that which is available has the distinct 
advantage of being appropriate to our church year. 

The problem of appreciation has two main elements. The 
first is the cultural status in any one congregation. Obviously, 
the church musician, with others, must be capable of “heeding 
and leading” the voice of the congregation. The second element goes 
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back to the fact that such a large part of Bach’s church music is 
based upon the hymn tunes of the church. If the people fail to 
catch that element, the value of the effort is lost. If the members 
of the church do not know the hymns of the church they are excus- 
able; but the pastor and organist are not. 

Very often a tune which is obscurely familiar has been used 
as the basis of a composition in which the thread is easily lost. 
In such cases it is profitable to play the simple chorale preceding 
the choral prelude in order that the latter may be comprehended. 
Volume twenty of the Novello edition of Bach’s works contains 
the chorales used in the organ works together with one or more 
verses of the original hymn and an English translation. The 
harmonizations are taken from the cantatas of Bach. Such a 
volume is invaluable to the organist in matters of interpretation 
because the accompanying text gives the sense or idea that Bach 
intended to convey musically. Volume fifteen of the Novello edi- 
tion contains the choral preludes in liturgical order. Each prelude 
is accompanied by Bach’s harmonization of the chorale on which 
it is based together with the German and English texts. 

It is not to be desired that Bach’s music should be heard in 
our churches to the exclusion of everything else, although that 
would be better than what has all too often to be endured. What 
is desired is that the church should know and enter into its heritage. 
If it were a matter of doctrinal perversion the question would be 
more apt to arise out of the modern type of church music or that 
expressly intended for other types of churches. The final objective 
is that the members be nurtured in the historic spirit of the church 
and more intimately drawn to her Lord. 


CREATING A CHRIST-MINDED CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP" 


M. HADWIN FISCHER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


NY attempt to discuss how we may create a Christ-minded 
membership must define what it means by the term and indicate 
some outcomes that may be taken as a measure of achievement. It 
must be further noted that there is wide divergence of opinion on 
what constitutes “the Mind of Christ.” There is even question on 
the part of some as to whether there is a possibility of mere man 
attaining to the mind of Christ, or of giving it practical expression, 
should attainment be possible. Without resorting to argument we 
beg permission to call attention to some phases of the problem. 
What was and is the mind of Christ? If his spoken word and 
conduct reveal anything, we are driven to the conclusion that his 
mind was concerned with doing the work for which he had come 
into the world. Said he: “I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it abundantly.” “I must work the works 
of him that sent me.” “My father worketh . . . and I work.” 
To do this he was aware that he “must humble himself and be made 
in the likeness of man.’’ He also knew that he must “become 
servant of all.” It was not mere words; for “he riseth from sup- 
per . . . and took a towel and girdeth himself,” and did the work 
of the most menial servant. He that was God “made himself of no 
reputation,’ and then advised his disciples to do as he had done. 
Those who knew him best remind us that “Forasmuch then as 
Christ suffered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with the same 
mind.” He could pay a price for an opinion. Peter and John speak 
of his self-control and admonish disciples to practice it. He him- 
self by word and deed emphasizes the essential concern for others 
revealed in his evangelistic, educational and missionary programs. 
Ina word the mind of Christ is revealed in his attitude toward God, 


1 Report of the Department of Christian Education, Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
Nov. 26, 1935. 
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his ministry to men, and his willingness to endure whatever was 
needful to make his purpose real. 

That this mind has not been universally continued in the lives 
of his followers is too painfully true. The ministry itself holds 
widely divergent conceptions of what is essential for Christian 
belief. Summarizing the beliefs of 700 ministers, Dr. George 
Herbert Betts a few years ago declared that “church unity or fed- 
eration can never be had on the basis of belief.” And from the 
same study it was amply shown that “disunity cannot be defended 
on the ground of differences of belief. For in point after point of 
belief greater differences are shown between individual ministers 
of the same denomination than between totals for different denomi- 
nations.” If this be true, how can we expect the great masses of 
people to interpret the mind of Christ? 

Today we have almost endless influences bearing upon life. 
The home, once the sacred shrine of common belief and worship, 
has been greatly modified. The auto, radio, daily paper, suburban 
train, household labor saving devices, the work day, rate of pay, 
resultant leisure, ease of communication, and other agencies have 
greatly modernized and materialized the old home. In fact there 
are places where it is little more than a parking place and a filling 
station. 

And yet, with all these changes, few would seriously advocate 
a return to the early colonial home. It is easy to idealize. We 
glorify King Arthur and the round table; but seriously who would 
want to exchange a home of the middle class with its modern 
appointments for Camelot? Within the memory of most of us the 
laborer walked to work, taking his tools with him. Now the cook, 
the cleaning woman, the repair man, the gardener come in cars. 
There are great chasms between the mode of living today and that 
of our grandfathers. Were they better Christians because of their 
hardships? Does a mechanistic age tend to reduce the Christian 
in character? Answers will vary greatly. What can be done to 
improve living and create a Christ-minded membership in the 
church? 
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DEVELOP CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


This is more easy of statement than of demonstration. Yet in 
these modern days character education has become almost a shib- 
boleth. We speak of youth building a new world and list the steps 
and processes we think will lead to its achievement. Enthusiasts 
claim the most extravagant outcomes for education. Why then 
may not the proper forces, methods, and consecration lead to 
Christian character? It was in the mind of Christ that it could 
be done. What are some steps in the process? 

The first step is to make a new creature. If it be true that 
“as a man thinketh in his heart so he is,” we begin our human 
reconstruction by changing the mind. That is what the animal 
trainer does through his patient repetitions. That is what the late 
Dr. W. S. Athearn sought to do with the shool children of Brook- 
lyn. It is what transformed Saul into Paul and made him able as 
a result of experience to give the advice: ““Be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind that ye put on the new man, which after God is cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holiness.” See also Col. 3:1. 

But this is not a mere matter of mechanics. Neither is it a 
one-sided bestowal. It is possible only when it is desired and the 
candidate does something about it. It is a case of putting away 
some things in order to take on some other more worthy things. 
Paul lists such things as lying, temper, yielding to the devil, steal- 
ing, corrupt speech, bitterness, malice and the like; and he seems 
to think that when this is done we can “be kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another even as God for Christ’s 
sake has forgiven us.” 

And isn’t that exactly what happens when the mind and heart 
are changed? Begbie in Twice Born Men gives examples. Paul 
says: ‘““The things I once loved now I hate.” This is as it should 
be. The new, inner light will shed an outer radiance that will reveal 
the new creature. That means a new outlook, new attitudes, new 
skills and new devotion. We have all seen this miracle of grace 
and rejoiced in the transformation. It makes life worth living 
when the old disagreeable, selfish, sinful nature gives place to one 
of consideration, cooperation, efficiency and understanding, and 
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when the wayward, dissolute youth becomes the great St. Augus- 
tine, he is in every sense a new creature. 

But we can go further. We develop Christian character by 
becoming a new disciple. The new creature has much to learn. 
Life is always challenging. It is doubly so when a new outlook 
inspires to a new outreach and the inner life begins to seek and 
to understand some of the great mysteries that illumine men’s souls. 
So we seek knowledge. Hidden truth is sought and made to show 
its secrets. At every turn nature reveals new things that become 
incentives to still greater learning. 

And this leads to a new loyalty. Old contacts in giving place 
to new establish new relations. This applies to all ages capable of 
understanding. It is common for adults to cite inability for not 
keeping up with new developments. The excuse does not conform 
to the facts. In a new study just off the press Professor Thorn- 
dike shows that adults can learn as readily as youth, and under 
some conditions to better advantage. This increases the loyalty 
which in the last analysis leads to struggle, sacrifice, and endur- 
ance. This too is its greatest test, resulting in making the new 
creature one that reflects the character and efforts of the ideal it 
emulates. 

Christian character, however, reveals its true nature in its 
ability to serve. “He that would be great among you must be 
servant of all.” It was a new idea when spoken. It is a truism 
now. How many of the aspiring great can drop out of life without 
affecting its onward flow! But few indeed are they who truly 
serve that can be spared by humanity without serious loss. No 
wonder Jesus placed upon it such emphasis. He knew the world’s 
needs. 

The Christ-minded servant will grow in ability and skills. He 
is unprofitable who buries his talents. Talents used, enrich and en- 
large life, making it fit to meet all sorts of problems. 

Moreover the servant must be faithful. This is especially true 
of the Christian. He has so many conflicting appeals that one can 
readily see how easy it would be to fail in some of his duties. But 
the true servant will not fail unless it be but temporarily. He has 
an ideal to live up to and a beloved master to serve. At any cost 
he will remain faithful to whatever confidence is placed in him. 
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And with equal fidelity he will remain constant. For the 
Christ-minded man there is “This one thing I do.” In spite of 
flattery, vain promises and persuasion, he keeps striving toward 
one goal—“‘the mark of the high calling of God.” Maybe it will 
be found where men struggle and toil; maybe it will be in the use of 
leisure time, or even in solitude. Wherever it may be, the true 
servant will be found ready to respond when the need arises. Paul 
sums it up when he says: “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
This is certainly a goodly challenge. But in this also the true serv- 
ant will be ready to respond whenever the call for service comes. 


I] 
DEVELOP A NEW CHURCH 


Here also we may seem presumptuous. Yet this will be the nat- 
ural outcome of personal religious living. The sum of religious 
living, the evidence of regeneration, the overflow of the fulness of 
the new life will witness gloriously for the Christ whose provision 
has made it possible. It applies to childhood and youth, maturity 
and age, revealing in every situation the mind of Christ. 

The evidence will be seen in various ways. A Christ-minded 
member will seek to know, understand and promote the whole 
redemptive and character-building program for which Christ died. 
He will be tireless in the pursuit of knowledge. He will try to unify 
the church program, reducing it to its simplest and thereby most 
effective terms. The poorest child in the community will not be 
too insignificant to merit his attention. The materially great and 
socially exalted will not be too far removed for his sympathetic 
ministry. For is not this in the mind of Christ? 

He will go further. He will study and employ the methods 
Jesus used in transforming life. His passion will be for new crea- 
tures and an ever renewed program to satisfy human need. This 
he will vitalize until it will attract and hold men to personal, whole- 
some living, until the home becomes a nursery of Christian develop- 
ment, and education becomes a matter of guidance leading all ages 
to an attainment and sharing of the abundant life. 
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DEVELOP A NEW COMMUNITY 


This is the logical outcome of Christ-mindedness. Every 
disciple becomes a teacher. In ‘every way his life breathes love, 
joy, peace and contentment. These traits with equal force compel 
concern for those whose lives fail to profit by his great love. With 
individuals, with groups of two or three, with the hungry, anxious 
masses he seeks a way of enlisting them into the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Those who respond find their lives enriched with a new mean- 
ing. “Old things are passed away; all things are become new.” 
That means a change in relationships. Things are seen in new per- 
spective and with new meaning. Human beings are seen as priceless 
treasures to be won and blest. Problems once held in awe become 
commonplace through the recognition of true values and an appre- 
ciation of what is really worthwhile. Barriers of social caste 
crumble when Christ-mindedness begins to help people realize that 
“all ye are brethren.”’ Under such influence New Hebrides change 
from cannibal groups to Christians who petition the United States 
and Great Britain to restrain civilized men from debauching them 
with intoxicants. It’s the same story everywhere. Where Christ 
goes and his mind becomes the motivation of men, new and whole- 
some relationships of every nature build up a new community. 

Its expression will enlarge the community. Isaiah complained 
of injustice, greed and unworthy living. So do we. But he also 
predicted that a new day would bring such peace that even the 
lamb and the lion would dwell together. Wherever the mind of 
Christ has been a factor, there has been justice, co-operation and 
good will. 

Finally, the new community will be richer and happier with 
what it has. New appreciations of men, and their fellowship will 
spread an influence beyond the immediate situation. Conduct will 
be rated on its merit, true senses of value being the measure. This 
sounds Utopian. It is not our usual experience. But there are 
places where Christian comradeship frees life from its sordid 
selfishness and the mind of Christ makes things new. This can 
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never be accomplished by man-made methods. It is a spiritual 
transformation. It will become universal when men realize that 
the new creature, the new church and the new community are 
brought about “not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” Then and only then will the church have a 
Christ-minded membership. 


OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


J. M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


ITH one or two exceptions, no great strides forward are in evidence the 
Woes year in the field of Old Testament literature. The Anti-Semitic 
movement in Germany seems to have dampened the ardor of scholars in that 
land. Such works as have been forthcoming there must often be closely 
scanned to detect any possible bias in harmony with prevalent trends. Yet 
the comparative meagerness of material produced this year may be due to 
the cyclical nature of things. In the realm of scholarship there are also cycles 
of poverty as well as cycles of plenty. One fact, however, deserves com- 
ment here, i. e., the extreme care, thoughtfulness and patience, evident in 
almost every book or article that has come to hand. It has not always been 
so. Perhaps the confirmation of many passages in the Old Testament through 
the diligent application of the results of Archaeology has been responsible for 
this welcome tendency. 

Prof. Walter Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments is an example 
of what has just been said. As was pointed out in a previous review, the 
author aims to restudy Old Testament theology on the basis of new develop- 
ments and attitudes in that field. Here is unmistakable evidence of the trend 
toward careful, conservative and constructive work. His first volume dealt 
with, God and the Nation of Israel. This one is entitled, God and the World. 
It is composed of eight sections or chapters abounding with helpful discus- 
sions of the subjects involved. Such matters as the forms of the divine 
revelation, the ways in which God works, Israel’s cosmogony and the creation 
stories, the place of man in creation, the world order, the heavenly world and 
the underworld, are examined. Many a hitherto obscure word or phrase 
has a flood of light thrown upon it, so that it gains a new meaning and 
significance. 

Hans Schmidt follows the same inclination in his commentary on 
Psalms.? This is the first completed volume in the new series, Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament, under the general editorship of Prof. Otto Eissfeldt of 
Halle. The introductory volume*® of the series has already been reviewed 
in this journal. A high standard was set there, and one really anticipated 
great things from a project intended to be the Old Testament counterpart 
of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. But a mere glance through 
the pages of Prof. Schmidt’s book is enough to show that at least this volume 


1 Bd. 2. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1935. RM. 3.30. 

2 Die Psalmen. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. 

3 Ewmleitung in das Alte Testament. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934. 
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is inferior to that series and indeed to the editor’s Einleitung. So far as I 
have been able to observe there are no new disclosures. Perhaps we ought 
not expect any, for the avowed purpose of the whole commentary is to 
place before the public a new translation which the editor declares is after all 
the best interpretation. 

A few features claim attention. The form is impressive. The text is 
printed in heavy type, portraying the metric scheme employed in each 
Psalm. Then there is a very short paragraph of comments on textual mat- 
ters, followed by a detail of meter. The exposition is clear, concise and sug- 
gestive. Religious values are stressed. The short introduction to the whole 
work is well done and furnishes a summary of the main conclusions reached 
by scholars to date. The author follows, in general, the great work of 
Gunkel, tending to be a bit more conservative in his dating of many of the 
Psalms. The translation is admirable, done in beautiful, simple German. 
Many of the words selected to convey the meaning of the original provide a 
hitherto unrecognized understanding of great exegetical value. One lays 
down the book feeling that the writer has really mastered the sentiment of 
the sacred songs of Israel. 

There is not much to report in the realm of prophetic studies. Dr. John 
Battersby Harford is the author of a little volume on Ezekiel. The whole 
problem of the prophecy of Ezekiel appears to be in a state of flux. Much 
work has been done on it, but no widely acceptable solution has yet been 
offered. The present study is not what might be called the presentation of 
a new theory; it is rather a review of the critical postulates chiefly from Her- 
mann to Herntrich. In each case there is a trenchant analysis of the par- 
ticular scholar’s view and solution, followed by the author’s criticism. Then 
there is his own interpretation: (1) “The main body of the prophecies bear 
all the marks of delivery in person to the people in their own land, and it 
is possible to separate from them the passages which attribute them to a 
prophet living in Exile in Babylon, who may or may not be Ezekiel himself.” 
(2) “The vision of 1:4-28b with the latter references to it and certain char- 
acteristic phrases (as in 40:1-3) are further clues which serve to distinguish 
the later exilic Editor’s work from the original pre-exilic prophet” (p. 60). 
The last nine chapters are of complicated structure, having received their 
present form only gradually. The writer was the Babylonian editor who 
added 1:4-28 to chapters 1-3. Here Dr. Harford departs from both Her- 
mann and Kittel who argue for one author for the entire book, allowing for 
the difference in point of view by a lapse of time. The spiritual message 
of the Book of Ezekiel is as follows: (1) “the inconceivable greatness of 


4 Two articles of special interest in Vol. 53 (1935) of ZAW are “Prophet und 
Politik,” by Karl Elliger (pp. 3ff.), and “Ekastatische Propheten mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der finnischugrischen Parallen,” by A. F. Puukko (pp. 23ff.). 

5 Studies in the Book of Ezekiel. London: Cambridge University Press, 1935. 
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Jehovah ;” (2) the prominence of the Divine Nature as represented in the 
energy of the Spirit; (3) a re-emphasis of the old doctrine of “the righteous- 
ness of God which deals with each man according to his work”; (4) the strong 
imagery of whoredom used to describe apostasy; (5) the new heart and the 
new Spirit, a product of the right kind of living based on repentance; (6) 
the vision of a glorious future, a new temple, a new order of life with 
Jehovah-shammah (Jehovah is there). The remainder of Harford’s book 
is of peculiar interest to the specialist. It represents a painstaking and 
exhaustive study of the phrase “the house of Israel” and the use of the divine 
names in Ezekiel. 

There is a unique and ingenious analysis of the Book of the Twelve® in 
the current volume (53) of ZAW. The writer refers to it as the strata hypothe- 
sis with special emphasis on the secondary elements of that great literary work. 
It is a thorough-going, albeit devastating reconstruction of the strata that 
go to make up the material of what is generally regarded as twelve separate 
and distinct prophecies. It is based on “an examination of the text from 
various points of view such as the analysis and comparison of differences 
in metrical structure, vocabulary, position, style, historical perspective, 
ideology, the forms of thought expression and the views of others, with 
special regard to a consensus of opinion where such exists.” There are four 
great collections of prophecies—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Book of 
the Twelve. The latter is composed of a combination of Amos and Hosea, 
to which the other pre-exilic prophecies of Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk and 
Zephaniah were added. Into the Book of the Six were inserted Joel, Jonah 
and Obadiah, thus making a newly formed Book of the Nine. Still later 
Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi were appended, completing the corpus. Alto- 
gether it exhibits an accumulation of material from Amos (760-743 B. C.) 
to about 175 B. C. No less than thirteen different editors or schools of 
editors participated in the successive editions. What is more, these secondary 
additions, according to the writer’s theory, on the basis of Dittmar’s and 
Bohl’s computations, have been most influential in the thought structure of 
the New Testament. They represent in, general, the literary and ideological 
developments of the largely unchronicled post-exilic times. 

Speaking of post-exilic times brings to notice Prof. Adam C. Welch’s 
new work.” It is the sequel to his studies on Deuteronomy and Jeremiah. 
For a number of reasons it is a most engaging treatment of that dark period’ 
of Israel’s history following the exile. In fourteen chapters peg after peg 
is driven until a formidable interpretation of the documents available in the 
Old Testament is constructed. Israel survived the exile only by virtue of 
her religion. That religion had provided the basis for her conquest of 


6 “The Editing of the Book of the Twelve.’ By Roland Emerson Wolfe. 
7 Post-Exilic Judaism. The Baird Lecture for 1934. Edinburgh and London: Wil- 
liam Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., 1935. 7/6. 
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Canaan, carried her through the dangerous period of assimilation after the 
conquest and finally gave her institutions that made it possible to survive 
the colossal tragedy of 586 B. C. The first crisis came when the Northern 
kingdom fell before the armies of Assyria. But the cult was not abandoned. 
Yahweh was recognized by Assyria probably as a matter of expediency; for 
she allowed the reestablishment of a priest at Bethel. The status of Northern 
religion is revealed by the fact that Hezekiah invited the Northerners to a 
joint celebration of the Passover at Jerusalem (II Chron. 30). Not all the 
tribes responded, but some felt the sting of the sins of Israel and voiced 
a sincere desire to repent and to segregate themselves from the foreign 
element surrounding them. So much is plain in the requirements of Deuter- 
onomy 7 and 30, Psalms 44 and 80, a fuller expression of which occurs in 
the litany of Nehemiah 9. No altar or sacrifice was involved in such a 
proclamation of religion; it was nothing more than a confessional service. 
It may even be that the Synagogue had its origin in Samaria (p. 41). The 
age of Josiah reflects a period of the rehabilitation of a united Israel, as far 
as the cultus is concerned. The Passover was celebrated, according to the 
editor of Chronicles, by the joint officiation of the priests of Judah and the 
Levites of Israel. This was the time of the amalgamation of literatures. 
Nehemiah 10 is a solemn pact which shows that the remanent Judeans and 
the loyalist Israelites combined to reinstate the temple cults. The “rest of 
the people” were those who remained in the land. ‘There was no absolute 
break with the past in 586, and there was no blank period between 586 and 
520” (p. 85). 

Other facts presented by the author must be related in a more frag- 
mentary way. It is interesting to note the pointed assertion that Malachi is 
to be placed before the restoration of the temple rather than after, as is 
generally held. Ezra employs Samaritan interferences to explain the eighteen 
years delay in the completion of the temple (p. 143). Sacrificial worship 
did not cease at Jerusalem during the exile (p. 160). The altar used by the 
remanent Judeans and the loyalist Israelites was rebuilt under the new and 
stricter order. The Levites from the North officiated with the priests from 
the South at the old altar, a practice highly offensive to the reactionary 
school. Incidentally there is a splendid summary in chapter 12 of the 
attitude of the various documents—Exodus, Chronicles and Ezekiel—toward 
the officiating priesthood. There is also an informing account of the attitude 
and aim of the Chronicler who writes at the time of Darius. His work 
consists of I Chron. 10 to II Chron. 36:21. He writes with a Northern bias 
and seems, therefore, to place the priests and Levites on an equal basis. But 
what about Ezra? What did he do? “What the memoir of Ezra presents is 
the picture of a devoted Jew who led a caravan of returned exiles back to 
the beloved city and who brought with him votive offerings for the temple 
from his fellow Jews who remained in Babylonia” (p. 276f.). Thus he 
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brought three things to Jerusalem: (1) the largest contingent of Jews since 
the days of Darius; (2) votive offerings; (3) the evidence of a strong bond 
of affection between the Jews of the diaspora and the remanent Judeans. 
Prof. Welch does not, therefore, attach such great importance and power 
under the Persian rescript to Ezra as Schader® would have us believe was 
the case. | 

The question of foreign wives, so prominent in every discussion of Ezra, 
is, it seems to me, quite decisively answered. It was not a law of Ezra, but 
a regulation adopted by those who were at Jerusalem before he came. His 
followers alone were guilty of violating that law, and because of its local 
significance, he was asked to intervene since he alone could prevail upon 
those whose leader he was. This is wholly at variance with Oesterley’s view.° 
There was much more in Palestine than the returning exiles brought with 
them. This is shown by their failure to understand the customs and regula- 
tions in vogue at Jerusalem. Compare e. g. the description of the celebration 
of Tabernacles and the marriage law (pp. 263ff. and 247ff., respectively). 
The author has given us a coherent and logical picture of the ideas and 
religious practices of Post-Exilic Judaism, together with a detailed study of 
their historical roots. 

The world conquests of Alexander the Great brought with them into Syria 
and Palestine a powerful stream of Western culture destined to exert a far- 
reaching influence upon Semitic institutions and itself to be tremendously 
modified by contact therewith. Prof. C. H. Dodd of Cambridge has under- 
taken to trace this interchange of influence as reflected in the LXX and 
the theological tractates of the Hermetica.’° His study is perhaps the most 
outstanding contribution of Christian scholarship for the year. It is one 
of those rare books that never grow old, but increase in value and usefulness 
in proportion to their being studied and re-studied. The method of approach 
is unique, although the content per se is not altogether new. Linguistic 
phenomena occupy most of the space. The author’s purpose is defined thus: 
“Translation is an impossible art. . . . Besides philological differences in 
the words themselves, there are differences in the associations which the 
words have acquired in different contexts of thought and experience. Thus 
the words of the Hebrew Scriptures, in passing into Greek, partly lost one 
set of associations, and partly gained a new set, while at the same time the 
Greek words used in translation may have acquired something of the value 
of the Hebrew words they represent. If we can recover in some measure 
the associations of the Greek words and compare them with the associations 
of the Hebrew words, we may do something towards fixing the meaning 
which the words would henceforth bear in Hellenistic Judaism and wherever 


8 Esra der Schreiber, 1930. 
9 History of Israel, Vol. 2,-pp. 133ff. 
10 The Bible and the Greeks. London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1935. 10/6. 
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the influence of Hellenistic Judaism extended.” The first part of the book is 
devoted to various aspects of Hellenistic Judaism. The content of the names 
of God as reflected by usage in the LXX, and the significance of the Law or 
Torah are recounted. The Greek word nomos does not convey the full 
meaning of the Hebrew concept. It touches its periphery, but takes in only 
a part of its substance. This is graphically illustrated at the end of the second 
chapter. The chapter on the ideas of righteousness, mercy and truth is of 
surpassing interest. It is important to grasp both the Greek and Hebrew 
meaning of these terms because of their wide use in the New Testament, 
especially in the Pauline epistles. Paul lived in a Greek atmosphere, spoke 
the Greek language and read the LXX, but he also knew Hebrew and his 
underlying ideology is strongly colored by the meaning of original Hebrew 
concepts. On the other hand every serious student of the Bible must realize 
that the New Testament quotations from the Old Testament cannot be 
interpreted solely from a background of Hebrew conceptions. The New 
Testament writers quoted from the LXX whose very words were imbued 
with Greek associations, which in strategic points were not equivalent to 
the Hebrew ideas whose meaning they were intended to convey. This inter- 
influence is what Dodd seeks to explain. He has opened a rich mine for us. 

The second part of his study does not, strictly speaking, concern us here. 
It centers about the Poimandres and the Sacred Discourse of Hermes Tris- 
megistus, the first and third tractates of the Hermetic Corpus. Isolated frag- 
ments of Jewish influence on other parts of the Corpus are noted. These 
writings were, for the most part, composed in Egypt during the second and 
third centuries A. D. It is plainly evident that the cosmogony of the Poi- 
mandres is literally dependent upon the LXX text of Genesis. Of course 
the author of the tractate has read new meaning into it. His Hellenistic point 
of view accounts for that. What has just been said about cosmogony is 
equally true of the doctrine of the origin and fall of man. The new elements 
are generally an admixture of Platonism. The Hieros Logos follows the 
same plan as the Poimandres, though not quite so distinctively (p. 219). The 
writer has adopted the plan of Genesis with some abbreviations. What does 
all this mean? Briefly this. In the early years of our era there was a cross- 
fertilization of cultures in which Hellenistic Judaism played a conspicuous 
role. Such a conclusion completely upsets late assumptions that Gentile 
thought was dominant in Judaism. As a matter of fact things were not as 
one-sided as that. The Poimandres shows how a pagan writer employed 
the narratives of the Pentateuch and the Hebrew prophets and yet remained 
quite outside of Judaism. “It was not wholly by its own native impulse that 
paganism moved towards ethical monotheism, and the spiritual worship of 
God.” It was into such a world that Christianity came. It accepted 
its Jewish heritage, but through a process of criticism and religious impulse 
at once began reinterpretation and enlargement. Its great exponents, Paul, 
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the author of Hebrews and the author of the Gospel of John were acquainted 
with popular Greek philosophy, partly Platonic, through either direct contact 
or through Hellenistic Judaism. But such elements always remained sec- 
ondary in the New Testament. This is Prof. Dodd’s line of argument. His 
work is a distinctive achievement in a field very sparsely worked. 

The province of Archaeology offers one or two disclosures that demand 
attention. Ras Shamra has recently become a pass-word among students of 
antiquity. The importance of discoveries at Ras es-Shamra, ancient Ugarit, 
on the Syrian coast about ten miles north of Laodicea, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. The tablets recovered have been recorded by the French scholars 
Virolleaud and Dussaud. So far as possible at this time, their significance 
for Bible study is explained by Dr. J. W. Jack" in a new series of Old 
Testament Studies published under the auspices of the Society for Old 
Testament Study. It is the first treatment of the Ras Shamra finds in English. 
Such matters as language, mythology, historical relations, ritualistic observ- 
ances and the bearing of the whole on the Bible text are discussed. Is. 3:18; 
27:1; Prov. 25:12; Cant. 7:2 and many others are made more understandable. 
There is a brief selection of passages with correspondences in Old Testament 
usage. Prof. Johannes Friedrich has detailed the same material for German 
readers.'* His monograph is more technical than Dr. Jack’s. It deals with 
textual matters for the most part. Prof. Friedrich does, however, point out 
that the tablets are mostly of a religious nature. This is highly significant 
inasmuch as they are destined to shed light on many an otherwise obscure 
religious practice or allusion. The full meaning of Ras Shamra must await 
further study.** 

The excavation of the first eight strata of Tepe Gawra presents inter- 
esting results. Tepe Gawra is about fifteen miles northeast of Mosul, just 
across the Tigris river from ancient Nineveh. It is two miles west of Dur- 
Sharrukin and modern Khorsabad. The very territory in which it is located 
proclaims its importance. It was really in the center of things in Northern 
Mesopotamia. The various strata uncovered thus far disclose a period of 
time reaching from the beginning of the Chalcolithic age to the middle of the 
second millenium B.C. All levels except VII are fairly distinct. The eighth 
and oldest level so far excavated consisted of a majestic acropolis containing 
“originally at least four religious edifices, each doubtless dedicated to a 
different deity. Together they formed an impressive acropolis antedating the 
historical dynasties of Sumer and of Egypt” (p. 25). The Western Temple 


11 The Ras Shamra Tablets. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1935. 3s. 

12 Ras Schamra: Ein Uberblick iiber Funde u. Forschungen. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1934. RM 2.70. 

13 See Hans Bauer’s articles in ZAW, 1933, pp. 81ff., and 1935, pp. 54ff. 

14 Excavations at Tepe Gawra. By E. A. Speiser, Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1935. $6.00. 
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was characterized by the “long-room arrangement destined to become tra- 
ditional in Assyria.” There is some evidence of child sacrifice. This temple 
was discarded in level VIII-B. The Central Shrine had the broad-room 
effect. An Eastern Temple, built along the same lines as the Western, wit- 
nessed all three phases of level VIII, but was materially altered in phase B. 
There was also a Northern Shrine, apparently of less importance. Stratum 
VIII as a whole represents the culmination of a civilization which began in 
stratum XI. Ceramic remains connect it with Nineveh III. Stratum VII 
is related to settlements dating from the end of the Jemdet Nasr period, 
beginning with the upper deposits of Nineveh IV. Stratum VI dates from 
the Early Copper age (the beginning of the third millennium B. C.), and 
furnishes materials of vast significance. Other strata, V-I, reveal their own 
peculiarities, interspersed with objects carried over from previous ones. It 
is to be noted that the richest strata are VIII and VI. 

Our interest centers in the evidence of a widespread cultural inter- 
relationship manifested in the various strata at Gawra. Gaming-pieces, 
maceheads and weights point toward Mohenjo-daro. The copper objects of 
Gawra VI are duplicated at Billa, Ashur, Kish, Ur, Susa, Mohenjo-daro, the 
Caucasus and Central Europe. This shows the far-reaching significance of 
the Copper age. From whence did copper metallurgy come? Frankfort 
points to the Caucasus; Przeworski to Mesopotamia. We shall have to wait 
further discoveries to settle the matter. Seals of different kinds reflect 
Anatolian, Cypriote and even Egyptian influence (pp. 130, 173). Marble 
figurines of the Mother goddess were found, thus confirming their presence 
in Mesopotamia in the Early Dynastic period. They have also been found 
at Billa V, Khafaje and Serrin. They were, of course, more prevalent in 
Asia Minor and in the Aegean region. The covered wagon model, spatulate 
hairpins and vase-headed pins of stratum VI point toward the Caucasus and 
Europe. This is enough to demonstrate what Tepe Gawra really reveals. 
It represents an unbroken record from the Neolithic period to the middle 
of the second millennium B. C. No other site in Northern Mesopotamia does 
this. Gawra VI reflects intercourse with Ashur, Sumer, Iran, India, Trans- 
caucasia, Anatolia, the Cyclades, Syria and Palestine. There is also evidence 
of the presence of the horse at this time. Trade must have been carried on 
vigorously. 

What has just been related makes it almost superfluous to say that the 
Old Testament cannot be thoroughly understood or rightly interpreted with- 
out a knowledge of the cultures of the entire ancient world. Prof. Erman’s 
new book on Egyptian religion’ is, therefore, indispensable to the student of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Everything that comes from the veteran Egyptol- 
ogist’s pen is certain to be both authoritative and impressive. He traces the 


15 Die Religion der Agypter. By A. Erman. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter De Gruy- 
ter & Co., 1934. RM 7.50. 
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development of Egyptian religion from the earliest times to and including 
Roman times. The following chapter headings are indicative of the contents 
of the book: a general survey of religion; the world and the gods; the major 
deities of the land; the further evolution of ancient religion; the sagas of 
the gods; theology; historical precedents and their influence; the age of 
heresy; the triumph of the old religion; piety; popular deities and oracles; 
ethics; the older cultus; the cultus in the new kingdom; the conception of 
death; care for the dead; the dead in the late period; magic and sorcery; the 
age of decay; the Persian period ; Egyptian religion in neighboring countries ; 
in Greco-Roman times; the Egyptian religion in Europe. Here is. much 
interesting and useful material. There are few footnotes to distract and 
confuse the reader. They have been relegated to the section for that purpose. 
One cannot help but see many factors that in one way or another influenced 
the culture of Palestine and ultimately the religion of Israel. To be sure 
Egypt represented only one pattern’® of that larger stream of culture, but 
it is of paramount significance because of her relation to Israel. 


16. Cp. Blackman’s essay in Hooke’s, Myth and Ritual. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT? 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It is said that Professor Hitzig in Heidelberg used to advise his students 
to sell everything they had and buy a Septuagint. I do not know how many 
of his students in those days followed his advice, nor do I know how many 
ministers and students in our days have a copy of the Septuagint in their 
library and read the same in connection with their study of the Hebrew 
Bible and the Greek New Testament. But there can be no question that 
this ancient Jewish translation of the Old Testament into Greek which we call 
the Septuagint (LXX) has not only been of the utmost importance for the 
entire Christian church in the first centuries, but is still indispensable to the 
scholar and student in our time. The Hebrew text which underlies this 
translation is older by several centuries than the so-called Masoretic text 
which was fixed by Jewish scholars in the second Christian century. For 
the understanding of the Old Testament in the original this Greek translation 
is therefore of inestimable value. But the study of the Septuagint is also 
important for the understanding and interpretation of the New Testament. 
The New Testament writers themselves read their Old Testament in this 
Greek translation. They were familiar with, and influenced by, the language 
of the Septuagint, especially the religious meaning and significance of many 
concepts which have an Old Testament background. In determining the 
meaning of an important New Testament concept the student of the New 
Testament must therefore always go back to the Septuagint. 

The scientific investigation of the Septuagint, its language, its text and 
its history, has made great progress in our time. A group of British and 
German scholars has for many years been engaged in this field, and their 
labors have resulted in the publication of several large scholarly works and 
a considerable number of smaller monographs. But not until now have 
we had a critical edition of the Septuagint which would satisfy the highest 
scientific requirements and yet at the same time be so moderate in price that 
its possession does not go beyond the means of the pastor and student. The 
need of such an edition was felt by many, and it is now supplied by this 
new critical edition which is brought out by one of our German Bible 
Societies: Die Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt in Stuttgart. 

When I first saw this new critical edition of the Septuagint, I could 


1, Septuaginta, id est Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX interpretes edidit Alfred 
Rahlfs. Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1935. Volume one, 
1234 pages; Volume two, 943 pages. Bound RM 12. 
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hardly believe that such a monumental work could be produced at such 
a low price. Indeed, it is not a “cheap” edition as this term is generally 
understood, but one of the finest to be seen. The whole work lies before 
us in two large volumes of more than 2000 pages. The paper selected is 
of the very best and the binding is solid and durable. But what is especially 
pleasing is the large, clear and beautiful type which surpasses anything that 
I have seen in a Greek text-edition. ‘And all this for the price of RM 12! 
The Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt is known to many American readers 
by its neat editions of the Nestle Greek New Testament. But its new edition 
of the Septuagint has no peer. 

When the scholar Erasmus in 1516 published his first edition-of the 
Greek New Testament, he confessed that the work had been done rather 
hastily. Of this new edition of the Greek Old Testament just the opposite 
is true. The work was planned even before the war and it was to be prepared 
by Dr. Eberhard Nestle, the same scholar who had already done such 
excellent work by bringing out his edition of the Greek New Testament. But 
when Dr. Nestle died in 1913, there seemed to be no one to take his place. 
Besides, the war and the years after the war were not conducive to any 
scientific publications involving the outlay of considerable money. Yet the 
original plan was not abandoned, and it so happened that Dr. Alfred Rahlfs, 
professor in Goettingen and one of the foremost specialists in the study 
of the Septuagint, could be prevailed upon to give his whole time to the 
preparation of this work. Professor Rahlfs had been engaged for years in 
Septuagint research studies under the auspices of the “Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften” at Goettingen which had also planned a large critical edition 
of the Septuagint. By an agreement with this learned body he now trans- 
ferred his services and labors to the Bible Society. Thus the present critical 
edition of the Septuagint actually represents the result of almost thirty 
years of uninterrupted labors in Septuagint research studies. On the eighth 
of April, 1935, a few days after the first copy of the completed work had 
been received by him, Professor Rahlfs died. By bringing out this new 
critical edition of the Septuagint with which his name is now connected he 
has rendered a most remarkable service, not only to scholarship, but to the 
Christian church at large. 

The text of this critical edition is based chiefly upon the three most 
important Greek manuscripts of the Bible: the codex Vaticanus, the codex 
Sinaiticus and the codex Alexandrinus. The variant readings are recorded 
in the critical apparatus at the foot of each ‘page and are indicated by explana- 
tory symbols which can be easily understood even by those who have not 
specialized in textual criticism. The introduction which is intended to 
familiarize the student with the aim and scope of the work consists of an 
editor’s foreword, a publisher’s preface, a concise history of the text of the 
Septuagint and an explanation of symbols and abbreviations. This intro- 
ductory material is given in three languages: German, English and Latin. 
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Wherever explanations were necessary, either in the critical apparatus or in 
connection with individual books, the Latin is used. The material is pre- 
sented in full: it includes not only the canonical, but also the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament. The first of the two large volumes contains 
the Pentateuch and the historical books, the second volume the poetical and 
prophetical books. 

There is no question that a work of this kind will find its way into 
all our theological libraries. But it should have a much wider circulation: 
it should be in the hands of every theological student and it deserves a place 
on the desk of every minister of the gospel who still believes that the study 
of the Bible is one of his foremost tasks. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Christendom: A Quarterly Review. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor-Pro Tempore. 
Published by Willett, Clark & Co., 440 Dearborn St., Chicago. $3.00 a year; single 
copies $1.00. 


In a “Foreword” by the Editor pro tempore, the character, attitude and purpose 
of this new Quarterly are definitely outlined. ‘The name of the new magazine suggests 
the range of those cultural factors which must receivé attention and understanding on 
the part of the leadership and scholarship of the Christian community. Theology, of 
course, and biblical literature, together with church history, church order and organiza- 
tion, and all the traditional disciplines associated with religious thought are among these. 
But the scope of Christian interest includes also art and literature, science, ethics, 
politics, economics, philosophy and public affairs—every domain of human culture. These 
all are invited to bring their problems to the new Quarterly and speak their convictions 
through its pages.” The center and point of view “will remain always the same: it 
will stand distinctly within the Christian church, and its approach to every sort of 


subject will be in the perspective of the Christian tradition.” “It reflects no denomi- 
national interest, nor the opinions of any headquarters, commercial or ecclesiastical. 
It receives no subsidy from any denominational organization.” “But ...a golden thread 


will surely dominate the pattern, namely, the thesis that there is an organic relation 
between our dismembered civilization and our dismembered Christian church, and that 
the unity of civilization requires the attainment of not only a degree but a kind of church 
unity which neither Protestantism nor Catholicism has yet exemplified.” 

The same Foreword informs us “that the advance subscription list of Christendom 
has at the time of writing these words greatly exceeded the expectations of the publishers, 
reaching a point which removes any possibility of doubt as to the existence of a wide- 
spread need for just such a magazine.” 

It is not the purpose of this review to criticize the contents of the first number of 
this new Quarterly but to comment on the venture as a whole. Presumably, Christendom 
is intended to occupy the same place among institutional and denominational magazines 
which The Christian Century has come to occupy among denominational weeklies. It 
cannot take the place of what is now being published, but at best can only supplement 
existing magazines with material which is either inaccessible to the latter because of 
the cost, or irrelevant to their purpose. It is not at all unlikely that, in order to be 
read profitably, it will have to be read with discrimination. Indeed, the editor warns 
that articles will sometimes be selected “for their sheer provocative virtue!” For the 
mature, this sounds appealing, for there is a comforting feeling in one’s ability to grow 
angry under provocation: it indicates that one still has convictions on which to draw. 
For the immature and undiscriminating there is obvious danger in such a policy. It 
may result in the loosening of the hold of truth upon the conscience and so destroy 
existing loyalties without substituting anything better. 

The Editor is frank in admitting that “the golden thread which will surely dominate 
the pattern” of the magazine will be the purpose to reunite a dismembered Christian 
church. That is a worthy purpose. An independent magazine widely read and judiciously 
edited can contribute much toward.a better mutual understanding and so serve the pur- 
pose of church union. However, there must be a firm grasp on the deeply rooted reasons 
for a disunited church. It is not only the loyal denominationalist who needs to be 
provoked now and then: the ardent unionist should also be given an opportunity to 
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discover whether or not he has any real convictions. Apparently, the Editor intends to 
be fair in this matter. He assures us that “a section will be set apart for our readers’ 
comment and criticism of previous articles. The controversy evoked by a broad policy 
of editorial hospitality will be welcomed.’ This is an invitation, and we trust that it 
will be generously accepted. 

E. E. FIscHEr 


The Translators to the Reader. Preface to the King James Version 1611. Edited by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 38 pages 
with appended facsimile of original. $0.50. 


This little publication attacks a danger to which Protestantism has been peculiarly 
liable throughout its entire history, the tendency to slip into bibliolatry, the use of the 
Bible not as the Word wf God and a means to cement man’s fellowship with God, but 
as a god in itself, demanding divine worship, removed from any possibility of human 
imperfections. These few pages try to clear the fog of bibliolatry all too often allowed 
to hover over the King James Version, by making available the Preface of advice given 
to the readers by the translators of that Version. 

Professor Goodspeed in his introduction to the Preface itself insists that “every 
man of culture will at once acknowledge” that this version is “a classic of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century English, and . . . a treasure of Christian liturgy, deeply freighted 
with religious associations.” But then he points out how much harm has been done by 
widespread misconceptions concerning this version, beliefs that it is “the original,’ the 
one divinely authorized, the “sole, unique, divine Bible, untouched by human hands.” 
He cites instances of these beliefs being accepted as facts by such usually accurate 
sources as the Associated Press, The New York Times, The Literary Digest, The North 
China Daily News, and declares that “it is idle for any modern to correct these misappre- 
hensions,” but that “restoring the great Preface, or at least the essential parts of it,” 
to its place in the Bible would give it a chance to “say to its adherents the very things 
they most need to know about their version.” He develops a convincing argument for 
the inclusion of this Preface in our King James Version Bibles, though in his zeal for 
the Preface he at one place overstates his case. To the objection of the publishers to 
the Preface’s inclusion on the grounds of obscurity, he quotes a murky passage from the 
version, “The words of the wise are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies, which are given from one shepherd,” and bursts forth, “. . . if obscurity 
is the criterion, the publishers might have omitted the version and printed the Preface...” 

However one feels about the Professor’s vehemence, an examination of the Preface 
substantiates his claim that “especially for students, the Preface, with its wealth of con- 
temporary materials and attitudes, is indispensable.’ Many devotees of the King James 
Version abhor scholarship in all its forms, but the Preface makes clear that the Version 
is a work of scholars, and with sound scholarship pictures textual source interpreta- 
tion: “. . . the Latin translations . . . too many to be all good, for they were infinite 
(Latim Interpretes nullo modo numerari possunt, saith S. Augustine) ... were not out 
of the Hebrew fountain (we speak of the Latin translations of the Old Testament) but 
out of the Greek stream, therefore the Greek being not altogether clear, the Latin 
derived from it must needs be muddy” (p. 23). We are strongly reminded that the 
King James is the seventh of a series of great and widely used English Bible versions, 
is but the third and by no means the last of the “authorized” versions, was constructed 
simply by innumerable small changes in its predecessor, the Bishops’ Bible (only one- 
twentieth is judged to be new), when we read the declaration of the translators them- 
selves: “. . . we are so far off from condemning any of their labors that travailed before 
us in this kind . . . that we acknowledge them to have been raised up of God” (p. 27) ; 
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“., . we never thought . . . we should need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . .but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones, 
one principal good one...” (p. 33). They seem worried about their version’s reception: 


“... if we, building upon their foundation that went before us, and being holpen by their 
labours, do endeavor to make that better which they left so good; no man, we are sure, 
hath cause to mislike us” (p. 27); and we learn that translators of the Bible in that 
day also had to expect strong criticism: “, . . the difference that appeareth between our 
Translations, and our often correcting of them, is the thing that we are especially charged 
With > sit) (peso): 

The words of the Preface which ring most pleasantly-upon the ears of Christians 
who have been tortured by the twisting and mangling of the message of the Bible by 
those who insist upon the extreme literal interpretation of the King James Version, are 
perhaps these questions: “. . . is the Kingdom of God become words or syllables? Why 
should we be in bondage to them if we may be free?” (p. 36). 

Professor Goodspeed has rendered a commendable service to the English-speaking 
world in its commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of its first printed Bible, in 
calling to its attention this forgotten, practically “suppressed” Preface as he calls it, and 
in his sound though passionate advocacy of its wide use. 


HERMAN KEITER 


The Bible: An American Translation. The Old Testament translated by @ Group of 
Scholars under the Editorship of J. M. Powis Smith; the New Testament translated 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. xvi, 883; 
iv, 247 pages. $2.00. 


Not long ago someone asked The New York Times for the meaning of “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth.” 

“That question,’ replied another correspondent, “has been asked many times,” And 
that question, plus a thousand others that would instantly be cleared up by our modern 
speech translations, will continue to be asked wherever the King James Bible is the only 
version used in our church services and Sunday schools. , 

Modern translations have to overcome an amazing resistance. This is usually 
because people feel that the King James version is superior in literary value—a feeling 
which itself arises largely from a greater familiarity with the Bible of one’s childhood 
memories. No man having memorized Scripture from the old version desireth a new 
one. So it happens that despite the superior accuracy of the modern translations, com- 
mittees still hesitate to provide even the American Standard Bible for their schools, to 
say nothing of the more recent translations. And when a modern speech translation is 
handicapped by a high price or an inconvenient form, it has still less chance of being 
selected. The economic factor becomes a serious retarding influence on the spread of 
new knowledge. 

There could have been no worthier celebration of four hundred years of the printed 
English Bible than this publication of The Bible: An American Translation in a con- 
venient popular edition and at a price which will enable it to make its way more rapidly 
among other translations, whether old or new. The book is a joy to the eye. It is 
beautifully bound and the unusually clear type makes it the easiest of Bibles to read. 

The Old Testament, which was first published in 1931, has been revised by Professor 
Theophile J. Meek, of the University of Toronto, who translated the Pentateuch in the 
first edition. Professor Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan, another of the 
original translators, has codperated in the work of revision. A greater degree of uni- 
formity of style has been established and the results of the most recent investigations 
have been brought to bear upon the interpretation of doubtful passages. “Hebrew scholar- 
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ship is moving fast, and even the few years that have elapsed since the first edition was 
issued in 1931 have seen contributions to the subject which neither translator nor pub- 
lisher can ignore” (Publisher’s Note, p. xvi). The New Testament is Professor Good- 
speed’s well known translation, first published in 1923. 

R. T. StamMM 


The Old Testament: Its Story and Religious Message. By Warren Nelson Nevius. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1935. viii, 236 pages. 


Despite the fact that the author labored under the handicap of an “outline” handed 
down by the International Council of Religious Education, according to the imprimatur, 
he has given us a fine book. The publishers are to be congratulated for the beautiful 
format. Here we have a combination of a captivating diction, fascinating description and 
readable type. However one feels that the arrangement of materials is no better than in 
previous texts: that could hardly be helped when the plan was not the writer’s. 

Twenty-four seems to be a sacred number as far as Old Testament Leadership texts 
are concerned, hallowed by the apparent necessity of guarding both teacher and class 
against devoting too much time to points of special interest and too little to others of 
a less appealing nature. Such a scheme is forced and makes for confusion. There is of 
necessity overlapping of material and finally a host of separate and seemingly unrelated 
topics which the class cannot possibly integrate into a systematic and coherent whole. 

Religious, historical, geographical and archaeological elements ought to be woven 
into a continuous narrative so as to present a complete and orderly picture of the whole 
Old Testament regardless of the number of definite chapter divisions. This does not 
mean that there should be more detail; it means the presentation of related events and 
movements in the formation and experience of the nation of Israel in their proper place. 
That would give the class a clear understanding of the cause and effect relationship as 
it operated in the life of Israel. It would greatly facilitate the association of personali- 
ties and events and prepare the student for further study. 

Several items need special comment. For one thing there should have been at least 
one map of the Old Testament world. A few charts would not have been amiss at 
various strategic points. They often help one to see what he could not otherwise grasp. 
Some of the dates are a bit off color according to the latest information available. It is 
now certain that Nineveh fell in 612 B. C., and not as previously held in 607 (p. 24). 
The division of the kingdom occurred closer to 930 B. C. than to 940. It is by no means 
certain that the Exodus took place in 1450. Nor are we sure that the Hyksos were all 
Semites. We are often at a loss to know which person is meant when, for example, 
Jeroboam or Tiglath-pileser is mentioned. The bibliography is rather antiquated and 
mediocre, at least in a number of instances. 

J. M. Myers 


Theologisches W oerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Edited by Gerhard Kittel. Volume II. 
Parts 12 and 13. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1935. Pages 721-848. Subscription 
price RM 5.80. 


We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers to this great work which 
promises to be, and to remain, the standard work of New Testament scholarship for 
many years to come. It is far from being completed. But considering the scope and 
comprehensive nature of the work, as well as the thoroughness with which each article 
is treated, no blame for tardiness can be attached either to the editor and his collaborators 
or to the publishers. In fact, each new part that appears only increases our admiration 
for the immense amount of research studies that has already gone into this work. It 
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is sincerely to be hoped that no unforeseen obstacles will interfere with the completion 
of the work in due time. 

The two parts that are before us contain articles on fifteen different New Testament 
words which, except the last, still belong to the letter epsilon. I mention 
only three of them because of their importance for the teaching of the New 
Testament. The first refers to the group of words that deal with the meaning 
of the “gospel” (euaggelion). After having traced the term in secular Greek, the 
Septuagint, Josephus and Rabbinical Judaism, the author, Gerhard Friedrich, investi- 
gates the meaning of the term in the Synoptics and in Paul. For Paul the gospel is 
summed up in the words: “Jesus the Christ” ; to be more’exact:: “The history of Jesus with 
his suffering, death and resurrection is the chief part of the gospel message.” For Mark 
the gospel is the preaching of the church, and a continuation of the message -of Jesus. 
According to the author the question “whether Jesus used the word euaggelion or not, is 
in the last analysis the question of his Messianic consciousness: if he knew himself to be 
the Son of God who had to die and rise again, he also knew that he, himself, is the 
content of the message of his disciples. His gospel is not a new doctrine, but he brings 
himself. What has been given us in his person is the content of the gospel. For his 
disciples, therefore, ‘the gospel’ means the revelation of his Messiah mystery.” 

Hermann Wolfgang Beyer has written the article on the group of words that convey 
the idea of blessing: eulogeo, eulogetos, eulogia. The New Testament idea of blessing is 
determined by the Old Testament, not by the meaning of the words in profane Greek. 
The primitive magic conception of blessing in Oriental religion is no longer prevalent 
in the Old Testament. The Israelitic conceptions have their source probably in the cult. 

The group of words which deal with prayer: euchomai, euche, proseuchomai, 
proseuche, have received the fullest treatment in an article of which Johannes Herrmann 
has written the part that refers to the Old Testament and Heinrich Greeven the part 
that deals with the place of prayer in Hellenism, the Synagogue and the New Testament. 
Even those who are familiar with the rich literature on prayer will find it highly profit- 
able to read this article. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Handkonkordanz zum griechischen Neuen Testament. By Otto Schmoller. Sixth edition 
by Dr. Alfred Schmoller. Stuttgart: Privilegierte Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt. 
552 pages. Bound RM 5.50. 


For many years this “Hand Concordance” has been a most useful and valuable help 
in the study of the Greek New Testament. It is handier, smaller and cheaper than a 
complete Concordance. But the reader and student of the Greek New Testament will 
hardly miss anything that is of importance to him. Only words that explain themselves 
have been omitted. The quotations have been so arranged that it is possible to learn the 
meaning of a sentence without first looking up the New Testament itself. In many 
cases the references to a word have been given in full. In other cases a careful selection 
has been made. The text which underlies the Concordance is that of Nestle, but 
important variant readings are also mentioned. The introductory preface is given in 
German, English and Latin. The book was formerly published by Bertelsmann in 
Giittersloh. But this sixth edition has been taken over by the Stuttgart Bible Society 
and is now offered at a much lower price. A book like this which can be had for less 
than two dollars is almost indispensable to every student of the New Testament. 

H. OFFERMANN 
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A Greek Papyrus Reader with Vocabulary. Edited by E. J. Goodspeed and E. C. Colwell. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 108 pages. $1.50. 


College and seminary students who are fortunate enough to be enrolled in Greek 
courses in which this Reader is one of the texts will get a much better picture of the 
New Testament world than used to be possible when college courses were occupied 
mainly, if not entirely, with the classical Greek, and when the language of the New 
Testament was wrenched from its native soil in everyday life and treated as a linguistic 
miracle. 

Eighty-two selections from the papyri are given, each dated and provided with a 
brief introduction and notes. They afford intimate glimpses into the daily lives of the 
people of the New Testament period: business letters, personal letters and letters of 
recommendation; cénsus returns and tax receipts; anxieties in time of war; complaints 
to the police; warrants for the arrest of criminals; rewards posted for the apprehension 
of runaway slaves; petitions to the courts; wills, and agreements for adopting children; 
wedding invitations, marriage contracts, trial marriages, divorces, and love charms; 
magic tablets and Christian amulets; problems in geometry; contracts with orchestras; 
and transfers of church membership. Then, as now, one certainty in life was taxes, and 
more of them, People bought and sold, broke contracts and engaged in lawsuits; stole 
from each other, assaulted and murdered one another; gambled on the races; and were 
optimistic at a change of administration which promised prosperity just around the corner. 
(Concerning the notification of the accession of Nero, the editors remark, “It may 
surprise the modern reader to find Nero described as ‘the good genius of the world and 
the source of all good things.’ The Roman people were evidently as optimistic about a 
new emperor as the American people are about a new president.’’) 

These papyri light up many an otherwise obscure passage in the New Testament. 
But to furnish such illustrative material is not the only, nor indeed the immediate object 
of this Reader. If it were, it would have been easier to publish these documents in 
English translation. Instead, the primary purpose is to throw light upon the vocabulary, 
the syntax and the style of the New Testament; and there is no other way to master 
these than to translate for oneself. “It is our experience,’ say the editors, “that the best 
results in practice in translation are achieved by the use of texts unaccompanied by 
translations, but provided with a concise vocabulary; and we have, therefore, organized 
the Reader in that way.” And in addition, they have given tables of the Greek numbers 
and of the Egyptian months. 

With these helps, and with a willingness to apply himself to the labor of translating, 
the student will be rewarded with something more than a hit-and-run acquaintance with 
the linguistic problems that confront the modern interpreter of the New Testament— 
particularly the question of Aramaic originals; provided, of course, that he will also 
study Aramaic. Studies in the Greek papyri are rather hard on the lists of “Aramaisms” 
so confidently appealed to by proponents of the theory that our Greek Gospels are trans- 
lations of written Aramaic documents. That is another reason why teachers and students 
will welcome this Reader. It will prove a more exciting Anabasis to the study of the 
New Testament than that which has hitherto been required of students. 

R. T. Stamm 


“Professor Torrey’s Theory of the Aramaic Origin of the Gospels and the First Half 
of the Acts of the Apostles.’ By George A. Barton. An article in The Journal of 
Theological Studies, Vol. XXXVI (Oct., 1935), pp. 357-373. 


With sixteen pages of incisive criticism, Professor George A. Barton thoroughly 
clears away the fog which was generated in the study of Gospel origins by the publication 
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of C. C. Torrey’s The Four Gospels (1933). Torrey’s “translation,” if read without care- 
ful testing of the evidence upon which he relies and of the conclusions he draws from it, 
is thoroughly misleading. It will not be easy to find a clearer discussion than Dr. 
Barton’s of the difficulties faced by Torrey’s theory of Aramaic originals and his dating 
of the Gospels. 

After a brief history of the Synoptic Problem and a summary statement of the 
conclusions now generally accepted by New Testament scholars, Dr. Barton compares 
Torrey’s cavalier disregard of the findings of the occupants of eminent university chairs 
with the scornful utterances with which the fundamentalists in the eighties of the last 
century used to dispose of the documentary hypothesis of. the Hexateuch. Then he 
shows how Professor Torrey’s dating of the Synoptic Gospels before A. D. 60 “breaks 
down because he does not allow time for the occurrence of phenomena that are demon- 
strably present.” 

Nor does the theory that our present Synoptic Gospels were composed in Aramaic 
and afterwards translated into Greek fare any better. After examining Torrey’s notes, 
Dr. Barton finds that the only convincing evidence of translation from Aramaic “lies 
altogether in the earliest sources which lie at the back of the Gospels. This evidence is 
most abundant in Q and the notes on which parts of St. Mark are based... .” But “that 
our present Synoptic Gospels were composed in Aramaic and afterwards translated into 
Greek there is nothing to prove and, in my judgement, much to disprove. . . . Torrey’s 
claim of a large Aramaic-reading public in Palestine among Christians is, for the later 
decades of the forty years between A. D. 30 and 70, an unconfirmed and improbable 
conjecture. ... The demand was for a Gospel in Greek for the Gentiles, not for Aramaic- 
speaking Christians in Palestine, . . .” 

Similarly, in the Gospel of John, Dr. Barton rejects Torrey’s claim of Palestinian 
and Aramaic origin before 70 A. D. After examining each of Dr. Torrey’s 102 evidences 
of translation from the Aramaic, he finds “not one of them convincing.” “A large num- 
ber of Torrey’s supposed Aramaisms,” he says, “are in my judgment not valid at all and 
are not necessary.” “We must, I think, pronounce upon Torrey’s theory of the origin 
of the Fourth Gospel, not only the verdict ‘not proven,’ but ‘most improbable’.” 

Dr. Barton’s conclusion is that “Torrey has failed to prove his case as to the origin 
of the Gospels because he has relied on one factor only (and that a highly debatable 
one)—a factor, too, that is incapable of explaining all the phenomena which have to be 
taken into account.” 


R. T. Stamm 


A Greek Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron from Dura, edited with Facsimile, Transcrip- 
tion, and Introduction. By Carl H. Kraeling, Ph.D. (Vol. III of Studies and 
Documents edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake.) London: Christophers, 1935. 
37 pages. 


This scholarly treatise deals with a little parchment fragment of fourteen lines in 
Greek text which was discovered at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates in 1933 and is 
preserved in the parchment and papyrus collection of Yale University. The text has 
been restored and is for the first time edited and fully described and discussed by Dr. 
Kraeling of Yale Divinity School. The significance of the fragment for the Christian 
scholar lies in the fact that the text of the fragment contains part of the story of the 
burial of Jesus and is identified by Dr. Kraeling as a portion of Tatian’s Diatessaron: 
“Its subject matter and vocabulary are patently of Gospel origin, yet the text is neither 
a corrupted form of any one of the canonical Gospels nor an otherwise unknown 
apocryphal composition, but rather a “harmony” in which Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John are systematically combined.” Palaeography and archaeology make it safe to assign 
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the fragment to the first half of the third Christian century. This and other arguments 
lead to the conclusion that Tatian’s Diatessaron was originally composed in Greek, not 
in Syriac as many scholars formerly assumed. At any rate, the Dura fragment has an 
important bearing on the original language of the Diatessaron. In conclusion let me say 
that the brilliant gifts of Dr. Kraeling as a critical investigator of first rank show 
themselves at their very best in this little publication. 

H. OrrerRMANN 


Interpretation of St. Paul’s I and II Epistles to the Corinthians. By R. C. H. Lenski. 
Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 1935. 1383 pages. $5.00. 


Dr. Lenski has already published six volumes of commentaries, covering the Four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles and the Book of Revelation. To these he now adds 
this voluminous interpretation of the Epistles to the Corinthians. He has prepared it 
primarily for theological students and therefore takes the Greek text as the basis for 
his exposition. The commentary, however, is written so that the general reader too 
may use it with profit. 

The author has little sympathy with those who would split up II Corinthians into 
two or three letters written by Paul on different occasions. He regards it as a single 
letter. 

The expositions might not unaptly be regarded as expository preaching. The meaning 
of the text is carefully considered and then doctrinal and practical lessons are drawn 
from it. In treating of customs, such as the veiling or covering of the head of women, 
the author rightly points out, that “not the custom as a custom is vital but the significance 
of a custom” (p. 441). Its significance is to guide in the proper interpretation of 
Scripture. The same significance may in another place or time be expressed in quite 
a different way. The author however would not extend this principle so far as to 
allow women to become public teachers in Christian congregations. 

The expositions, as may be judged from the size of the volume, go into great detail. 
There are many very thorough word studies. One could not expect every one to agree 
with all the doctrinal inferences drawn from these. Taken as a whole, however, the 
interpretation of these Epistles commends itself as both scholarly and correct. It is 
to be regretted that some sentences are not as clear as one could wish. But even so 
the author and the publishing house have rendered a real service to the church by 


making available this very thorough study of Corinthians. 
Joun ABERLY 


Pilgrim Paul: The Adventurous Journeys of a Wandering Apostle, with Timely Annota- 
tions. By Walther Eickmann. West New York: Landeck Press, Inc., 1934. 459 


pages. $3.00. 


By their cumbersome and critical treatment of the theme, theologians, biographers, 
and commentators have so stereotyped the story of Saul of Tarsus that much of its 
fascination has become lost to the modern student. But a life so perennially inspiring 
calls constantly for fresh appraisal. It is this demand for the deliverance of the great 
Apostle from dead dictionaries to living service in the church, in the opinion of the 
author of Pilgrim Paul, that justifies his retelling of the oft told tale. “The only raison 
détre.’ he explains in the preface, “for the present volume is that it contains, though 
written in a lighter vein, less imagination and fiction, incredible as it may seem, than 
any one of the hundreds of scientifically stale Commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of Paul, as also of the numerous eruditely tedious biographies of the 
Great Apostle and Divine.” 
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To the task of reconstructing the background against which to paint the portrait of 
Paul, Doctor Eickmann has brought a rich training. Following his classical and 
theological education in Germany, he came to America to serve in the ministry, won 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in New York University, in which he taught 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic for several years, and for the past two decades 
has given himself to rigorous studies and literary pursuits in connection with his full- 
time service as pastor of the old St. John’s Lutheran Church of West New York, N. J. 
It is on the basis of this breadth of training, culture, and experience that he has con- 
structed this work of art, no doubt as the fruition of a long cherished dream. 

In a very entrancing manner he unfolds the familiar narrative, arranging it in 
seven books and an appendix. In Book I he discusses Preparations; Book II, The 
First Missionary Journey; Book III, The Journey to Jerusalem; Book IV, The Second 
Missionary Journey; Book V, The Third Missionary Journey; Book VI, The Last 
Journey to Caesarea; Book VII, The Voyage to Rome; and in the Appendix, The 
Pilgrim at Rest. 

Gifted with extraordinary powers of description, the biographer clothes the ancient 
account in fresh and exquisite garb. Before each city and village through which the 
Apostle passes on his life’s pilgrimage he pauses to paint in poetic, yet accurate pictures 
the gorgeous scenefy of the surrounding landscape, the variegated garb and quaint 
customs of the inhabitants, and their achievements in commerce and culture. Nothing 
along that oft traversed pathway that lends itself legitimately to the enrichment of the 
story seems to escape his eager eye. While he constantly plays upon the imagination, 
he does not permit it to go beyond the evidences of history. For example, he refuses, 
because of the silence of the records, to speculate concerning Paul’s sojourn in Arabia, 
as many commentators have been wont to do. 

For his conclusions the author is dependent upon the original sources in the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, the accumulated materials of the centuries 
and fresh evidences from the fields of archaeology, psychology and textual criticism, in 
which he is at home. Occasionally he draws from the apocryphal account of the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, upon which he places a high value. In Greek words employed in the 
New Testament records he finds fine shades of meaning. Not infrequently he quotes 
from the Bezan text to prove a point. 

While conservative in his attitude toward the Scriptures—he regards as genuine 
the Pastoral Epistles, James, and the Epistles of Peter—he always makes due allow- 
ance for the human element. “The Holy Ghost,” he remarks, “has never yet 
miraculously extinguished human differences or obliterated human imperfections” (p. 
145). On the other hand, he properly gives a large place to the divine element in 
human experience. “Some dreams of God’s children,” he advises, “even when traceable 
to natural causes, are nevertheless divine warnings and revelations” (p. 204). 

Of interest is the author’s treatment of some of the points in Paul’s career con- 
cerning which there are differences of opinion. Contrary to the interpretation of many 
modern scholars who magnify the influence of the mystery religions upon the Apostle, 
he “had a deep aversion for Gentile wisdom and religion” (p. 3). In fact, “this 
insufficiency of heathenism early awakened in him the desire to lead his pagan country- 
men by Judaism to a higher moral standard” (p. 3). His journey to Jerusalem to 
study at the feet of Gamaliel, “the sober fundamentalist,” was not at the usually sug- 
gested age of about fifteen years, but as a mature student in pursuit of graduate work. 
The Christian congregation in Jerusalem, with which he soon came into conflict, was 
organized at Pentecost, 33 A. D. (p. 8). At the trial of Stephen he sat as Gamaliel’s 
favorite student in the front row in the students’ section of the Sanhedrin (p. 10). His 
conversion on the Damascus road was not due to a sunstroke or to any other natural 
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causes, but was wholly supernatural (p. 17). Throughout his life he had feeble health, 
“predisposing him to visions and trances and to changing periods of exultation and 
depression” (p. 41). His ‘thorn in the flesh’ was malaria (p. 192). Luke, his com- 
panion on much of his pilgrimage, was a native, not of Antioch in Syria, nor of Philippi, 
but of Pisidian Antioch (p. 193). 

To add spice to the narrative Doctor Eickmann frequently contrasts Paul’s training 
and experience with that of the ministry of the present day, with an undertone of sarcasm. 
“Great as Paul was,” he suggests, “he could never have qualified for a modern minister 
as ‘evaluated’ by an up-to-date Board of Religious Education” (p. 143). Again, “It 
was perhaps Luke who wrote the benevolent time-honored rule of free treatment for 
the clergy into the ethical code of the medical profession” (p. 142). The author is par- 
ticularly ironical in his references to the theologians and commentators who have 
burdened the biography of Paul with critical details. For example, he notes that “the 
exact site of Paul’s first landing in Europe still remains a welcome object of contention 
for the archegeotheographologians!” (p. 206). 

All in all, this book is a masterpiece in historical accuracy, comprehension of details, 
freshness of style, and beauty of description. To those who find the older standard works 


on Paul heavy and dull it will prove to be both fascinating and informing. 
" E, E. Frack 


Was soll die Offenbarung des Johannes im Neuen Testament? Mit zwei Beilagen: 
1. Dionysius von Alexandrien ueber die Offenbarung des Johannes; 2. Luthers 
Vorrede auf die Offenbarung des Johannes v. J. 1530. By D. H. Strathmann, 
Erlangen. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. 42 pages. RM 1.20. 


If this little book were translated into English, it might be of real help to many 
pastors and intelligent laymen. It has scholarly background, but is not burdened with the 
heavy armament of technical language and terminology. Above all, it is written by one 
who believes that the Book of Revelation, in spite of its apocalyptical character, has a 
message for us that comes from God and is important for our time, as it is important 
for all times. This message may be expressed in two statements: one is the word 
of Jesus to Pilate, “My kingdom is not of this world”; the other is the promise of 
the glorified Lord, “Behold, I make all things new.” The author does full justice to 
the literary form of the Book of Revelation, its historical background and its truly 
prophetic character. But he warns against a literal interpretation which wants to 


explain all details. 
H. OFFERMANN 


From the Pyramids to Paul. Edited by Lewis Gaston Leary. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1935. 306 pages. $3.00. 


This is “a collection of essays on theological and archaeological subjects, prepared 
in honor of the seventieth birthday of George Livingstone Robinson, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
S.T.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and English Bible in the Presbyterian The- 
logical Seminary in Chicago, by former pupils, colleagues and friends.” 

It is a signal honor to have lived and labored so as to inspire the expression of 
esteem which this scholarly volume conveys. Among the twenty contributors we note 
the hames of Professors William A. Albright, Edgar J. Goodspeed, Shailer Mathews and 
Andrew C. Zenos. The subjects cover an even wider range of interest than is indicated 
by the title. Passing beyond the field of archaeology and Biblical literature, there are 
articles on Muhammad, several on Calvin, one on “A Growing World Culture and 
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Religion,” by Professor Arthur K. Reischauer, and one on “The Social Opportunity of 
the Ministry,” obviously by Shailer Mathews. There will probably be few readers who 
will be equally interested in all these essays, yet it is safe to say that there will be no 
intelligent reader who will not be intensely interested in some of them and able to read 
all of them with profit. 

E, E. FIscHER 


The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch. By Cyril Charles Richardson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. xi, 120 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Richardson has given us an excellent study of the religious and theological 
content of the Ignatian letters. He does not follow the opinion, which has become almost 
traditional, that Ignatius is an interpreter of the Johannine tradition and forms a con- 
necting link between John and Irenaeus. He does not deny the Johannine influence upon 
him, but associates him more closely with the spirit of the Pastoral Epistles. He sees in 
the Antiochian bishop a practical churchman, keenly aware of the dangers with which 
the church is confronted, and seeking to ward them off by insistence upon the unity of 
the church and the necessity of that faith which is found only within the church. He is 
therefore following the line that leads away from Paul in the general direction of 
Tertullian. By this interpretation he seems to miss the most significant feature of 
Ignatius’ writings, which is their warmth and “inwardness,’ in contrast with the 
moralism of the other Apostolic Fathers. The little book is very carefully and thor- 
oughly done and should be used by all students of Ignatius and his work. 

CuHares M. Jacoss 


Die Geschichte des Christentums, 2 Halbband, Das Mittelalter. By D. Johannes yon 
Walther. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1934. V, 471 pages. RM 12; bound, RM 14. 


It is an imposing and beautifully printed volume in which the continuation of von 
Walther’s History of Christianity appears. The content, like that of the first volume, 
which has already been noticed in this journal, is most excellent. Here we have church 
history told in the form of a continuous narrative. It carries us along the great stream 
of events without unnumbered digressions into side issues, and enables the reader to 
gain a comprehensive view of its course instead of having to study a sort of mosaic 
map in which each separate fragment is described in detail, while its relation to the 
whole is not always clear. From the nature of the presentation, this work should be of 
great interest not only to the clergy but also to the cultivated layman. 

Joun C. MartrTes 


The Chronicle of the Slavs, by Helmhold, priest of Bosau. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by Francis Joseph Tschan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 
321 pages. $4.00. 


The twenty-first volume of the Records of Civilization, sources and studies, edited by 
the department of history at Columbia University. Helmhold was a Christian parish 
priest in a frontier mission among the Saxons, 1125-1172. His chronicle depicts both 
Christian and pagan life on the eastern frontier of Germany in the twelfth century as 
the Germans invaded the land of the Slavs and met resistance on every hand. The 
translator is professor of European history at the Pennsylvania State College. 

AxspeL Ross WENTZ 
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The Story of C. F. W. Walther. By W. G. Polack. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1935. 137 pages, with many illustrations. $0.75. 


Professor Polack neither adds to nor detracts from the picture of the Founder of 
the Missouri Synod which earlier biographers have given us. This life is in no sense a 
re-valuation of the character and contributions of Dr. Walther. Its facts, its interpre- 
tations, and often its very words are drawn from the works of Koestering, Guenther, 
and Graebner. In this respect it does not supersede the biography which D. H. Steffens 
wrote for English readers in 1917. Professor Polack, however, has retold the familiar 
narrative in briefer compass. His book is addressed “to the young people of our church, 
particularly to the Walther League.” For such readers it presents the life of the great 
Lutheran leader in a very satisfactory form and in a reverent spirit. 

T. G. Tappert 


God and the Common Life. By Robert Lowry Calhoun, Associate Professor of Histor- 
ical Theology, Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 303 
pages. $2.50. 


Born out of the burning issues of present day thought and life, this book is dynamic 
and strenuously human. Speaking figuratively, it is the frank recital of the deep stirrings 
of an earnest human soul who has been under fire in the front line trenches and in the No 
Man’s Land of the thought-conflicts raging in our badly torn world. The method of 
the book is that of a serious fireside talk with friends by one just back from the front. 
It tells of the fight, the confusion, the terrible importance of the issue, in the straight- 
forward style of the man who has done things at the front and seems somewhat surprised 
at the complacency of the men who don’t seem to know what is going on out there. 
At times it is almost naive; but never common-place. It is not easy reading, but always 
stimulating. 

We are told in the Preface (p. xii) that “the argument of the book was first pre- 
pared for delivery as the Nathaniel Taylor Lectures at Yale 1934, since then ex- 
panded, . . .” One finds a seriousness akin to the prophet in many passages; always 
an honest conviction. The book reminds one of Dewey’s A Common Faith. They are 
much alike in the problem visualized, but widely different in solutions proposed. Dewey 
wants to reduce our confusion to an acceptable proposition in a world in which no one 
knows where we are going, only that we are on the way; Calhoun believes we know 
the way, albeit “through a mirror dimly,” and seeks to arouse men to walk in it. 

The author prepares the reader for two things: for the fact that the book sets 
forth a definite conviction, and that it does not contain recapitulations of age-old con- 
clusions. “For the reader who is immersed in the multiple problems of living in a 
‘power age,’ I hope it may serve as a kind of swift reconnoitering of familiar ground 
from a perhaps unfamiliar angle; and a pointing of a possible way to approach the 
reunion of practical and speculative thought which, by common consent, we badly need. 
For the most part our practical thinking shies away from inclusive theory, and our 
speculative theory seldom bothers about the problems of every day living. It is my 
firm conviction that, whatever may be true of abstract philosophy or of secular shrewd- 
ness, ... unless the organic connection of these can be kept tolerably plain, there is little 
hope of maintaining effective unity of life and thought. I have tried to write in the 
strength of that conviction” (p. x). “The discussion is held by intent . . . to the visible 
trunk and branches of religious living and thinking, rather than their roots and their 
full fruit... . It means that, in particular, the deep raots of all religion and theology 
and every day living, in faith and in insight of various sorts, are everywhere presupposed, 
occasionally referred to, but nowhere closely examined” (p. viii). Thus, cavalierly, the 
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author disposes of Moses and the Prophets and the Jesus of the church. As if defining 
his course in the Introduction, he says: “Not God, it would seem, but a very human 
prophet of Nazareth was crucified under Pontius Pilate: and in sober fact no one was 
born in the Bethlehem stable at all. So for us the first crude power of the story has 
been drained away; and we will not delude ourselves into thinking that it can be easily 
restored” (p. 7). If this starting-point is correct, in view of its sweeping importance and 
its contradiction of the whole thought of western civilization for nearly two thousand 
years, something should have been said in its justification, rather than flinging it dog- 
matically out of the blue. : 

The Bible receives small attention. Jesus is referred to eight times, Paul six times, 
Moses and the Prophets and the Sermon on the Mount not at all. Of the theologians 
he cites Aquinas, Augustine, Calvin and Luther quite often, several others a number of 
times, and a few once or twice. The most frequent reference is to Plato. 

Notwithstanding this “unfamiliar angle,” he makes out a good case for faith in 
God. The common man has lost God, and he is making a desperate attempt to lead 
him to Him. He builds on the deeper thoughts born of crises. Karl Marx is appreciated 
for his penetrating insight into a major social blunder, not for his solution of the 
problem presented. “The reasons for these recurrent crises are vexed questions and 
fogged besides by the heats of partisan struggle. But even among laymen, certain 
elementary factors, thanks first to Karl Marx and then to his critics, have come to be 
widely recognized” (p. 64). “The revolutionary extremists differ widely among them- 
selves, but their main strength is drawn from social strata further removed from privilege 
and general culture” (p. 221). Revolutionists believe that violence is the only way, for 
the reason that “the possessors of power will never yield it up peacefully” (p. 222). 
They mistakenly assume that “when all danger of counter revolution has passed, the 
dictatorship will give way peacefully to the free self-government of a new, classless 
society. The flush of Utopianism is evident in this last notion.” We must get rid of 
the proletarian revolutionary illusion. The only one that has ever succeeded was the 
Russian. But this was due to extraordinary circumstances: “people sick and tired 
of foreign war, and a thoroughly discredited feudal ruling class” (p. 225). Another 
element which the revolutionary illusion omits from its conception of obnoxious privilege, 
the author presents with telling force: “But dictatorship is composed of human persons, 
. . . Economic privilege is not the only form of privilege, nor the most dangerous to 
human sanity. The most dangerous form of privilege is dictatorial power” (p. 227). 
“Violence seems a regression to primitive behaviour which can serve only for destruc- 
tion” (p. 228). “Anyone who has had even a little bayonet drill should be free from 
illusions here” (p. 229). “Instead of war it seems to me better to begin thinking in 
terms of work” (p. 230). Why the author seems to find Hesiod’s Works and Days 
better suited to induce this better way than Moses and the Sermon on the Mount, I 
fail to see. 

“Faith in the teachability of man means in essence faith in the increasing scope of 
concrete processes of learning, by which long, painful, and dangerous processes of trial 
and error can be short-circuited.” Thus, it appears that the psychology of learning sup- 
ports the method of the Master who trained his ‘disciples to “go and teach.” But it was 
not Plato who understood this psychology. The author goes on, “This presupposes 
faith in God. Whatever men may do or fail to do, there have already been revealed to 
us resources in the world which were operative before we appeared and which extend 
beyond all that we have yet imagined” (p. 236). This sense of a divine presence rises 
to higher levels of experience. “But if they take hold on us until we cannot turn aside, 
it may come that beyond them all we discern ‘as in a mirror, dimly,’ a Ground that 
is greater than they, from which also we have our being. It may come that we welcome 
being alive in such a world; not because it is all good, but because through it, good 
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and bad together, we discern the presence of God, and into His hands commit our living. 
That I take to be worship. But such commitment does not stop at contemplation. It 
seeks issue in work. For the God discovered thus is a God at work, reconciling the 
world to Himself’ (p. 240). “Jesus’ life and death have brought into focus, for many, 
what otherwise would be a blurred and disheartening turmoil.” We wonder what is the 
point in having focussed it. Socrates did that too. “For many besides Jews and Greeks 
the cross had been a stumbling-block and an absurdity. Only to those who by faith, 
insight, devotion have penetrated beyond the obvious, brutal denial of human decency 
and human hope in such a tragedy can it serve to reveal ‘the power of God and the 
wisdom of God’” (p. 243). 

I have tried to give the climax to which the book leads in the author’s own language. 
The author does find God: the god of naturalism, not even the god of humanism. Of 
God’s concern for us there is nothing said. Calhoun is completely occupied with what 
ought to be our own concern for ourselves. He offers a challenge to undertake the 
fulfillment of our calling, vocation. This puts us in position to see his line of argument 
in perspective. 

In our present world of disillusionment, what are the alternatives? ‘Marxism says, 
‘Man disillusioned, and a world in which strong men can work.’ Barthianism says, ‘God 
infinitely remote, Whom disillusioned men can worship.’ Both good, say we; but each 
lacking that which the other puts foremost” (p. 9). The author tries to find a synthesis 
between these two. The mistake of separating work from worship must be corrected. 
We have taken worship to be religious work; we need to learn that real work is religious 
worship. “The sidewalks of New York and the ‘Century of Progress’ are at a far 
remove from Hesiod’s rural Hellas and the villages and countrysides of first century 
Galilee.” “But something plainly is lacking which our forebears did not lack” (p. 15). 
The author then develops the traditional conception of klesis, vocatio, call, as having 
saving power, and builds his book around it. The called are God’s chosen, saved by 
unmerited grace, favorites in the divine plan. The faith of the elect, which is the result 
of a divine act of unmerited grace, identifies them with God. Augustine and Calvin 
pushed this doctrine “into a context of arbitrary divine determinism” (p. 40). Obedience, 
subserviency, not understanding was their watchword. This “can provide a stimulus of 
extraordinary power to determined warriors .. . but it can also be taken by prosperous 
later generations as sanctioning if not sanctifying a status quo full of inequities.” Here 
the author appropriates with telling effect the results of the studies of Weber and 
Tawney on the effect of Calvinism on Capitalism. ‘Such doctrine is for strong, 
unreflective men . . . wreckers of an old order. (Lenin and Mussolini can justify their 
ruthlessness under this concept of divine call, as well as the most arrogant capitalist.) 
But when far-sighted, humane, appreciative planning and building are to be done, in a 
world that needs so far as possible to be understood and loved and not merely exploited 
and condemned, another concept of vocation is required” (p. 52). The author, in harmony 
with his synthesis of work and worship, finds that new concept in “To do needful work, 
then; to lose oneself and find oneself therein; to participate thus in a common task; 
this, and the summons to it, we shall mean by vocation” (p. 71). 

Sources of error from which the author thinks realism will save us he defines as 
follows: “Optimism tends to accept the actual and to defend it as somehow good; 
pessimism tends to reject it as incurably bad; skepticism tends to acquiesce in it as 
beyond human power . . . religious realism undertakes to criticise and endeavors to 
change the actual, in the conviction that it ought to be, and can become better” (p. 75). 
Then, to those autocrats and revolutionaries who charge our present ills to individualism 
and machines, he makes devastating reply: “Those who in our times disparage ordinary 
men and their doings are the despisers of democracy; the more ardent nationalists, 
fascists, and doctrinaire communists by whom not mankind but individual men and par- 
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ticular groups are held in contempt” (p. 99). “Dehumanization did not begin with 
the coming of the machines; and its chief source, now as in the past, is man’s inhumanity 
to man” (p. 102). 

In chapter three, on “Living Minds at Work,” he presents a strong case for the 
way in which mind, as we see it at work, came to be and reveals God. The theory 
of emergent evolution is brilliantly evaluated, with the conclusion “that Mind in sig- 
nificant measure such as we have sought :to describe is among the first principles of the 
universe; not merely a product of evolution, but one of its primary grounds” (p. 144). 
Chapter four reviews the fundamentals of knowledge and its implied bases in experi- 
ence, to find an unfinished order forever coming to be, the realization of some prepotent 
plan. “Redemptive creation” involves three stages: “the establishment and maintenance 
of conditions suitable for the emergence, growth, and activity of beings capable of appre- 
hending and achieving the good . . . bringing into being such beings as may actualize 
such values . . . and to awaken in them responses that lead to the apprehension and 
realization of the good” (pp. 201f). Quoting from Plato, “God is good, and the author 
only of good to men,” Prof. Calhoun adds, “This Spinoza also in his heart believed.” 
And then, “This, as far as I can judge, is the very crux of religious faith” (p. 191). 
This is the essence of my ground for describing the author as naturalistic. “The world is 
great; that needs no perovk. In it the sovereign power is good; this admits no proof. But 
to affirm it with all one’s heart and mind is to believe in God, great beyond our conceiving, 
yet not too great to be good” (p. 191). But this seems to go beyond the author’s general 
thesis. 

The book impresses me as being strong in the things it claims and the reasons 
it gives for those claims. The things the author insists must come to pass he presents 
with much force. Of the means and methods by which he expects them to come about 
he is less clear and less impressive. Had he fulfilled his promise to synthetize the views 
of the abstract philosopher and the man of practical affairs, he would have placed all of 
us under a profound debt of gratitude. But, at least so it seems to me, he has instead 
ended up on the side of the abstract philosopher. The reason seems to be given in the 
sweeping interpretation introduced almost flippantly at the very beginning. (See quota- 
tion at end of paragraph three.) With such premises his conclusion is not surprising. 
John Stuart Mill knew better. Paul Elmer More is much more consistent with this 
profound premise. 

In sum it seems to me that the author has made out a good case for the existence 
of God, the god of both the mystic and the rationalist, but not of Christianity; a god 
from whom man can hope for support,—help, perhaps. He has made out a good case 
against the political and economic ills and the military method of settling them. He 
has made out a good case against the superficialities of organized religion in its failure 
to come to grips with present day burning issues. “Talk may give us the illusion of 
achievement, as though things talked of were things done” (p. 205). “That white collars, 
black hats, or gold braid should be more honorable than leather aprons, or that bank 
accounts should rate above competence of hand and brain is a sort of absurdity which soon 
or late we shall have done with, and the sooner the better” (p. 210). He has made out 
a good case for the futility of trying to solve the world dilemmas regardless of God. 
His method of taking cognizance of God and of the sense of working with him seem 
to me do not get beyond the most superficial naturalism. He is far in advance of 
Deism; he sees clearly the limitations of narrow behaviorism, as well as instrumental- 
ism; he finds place for the witness of the mystic and need for the comprehensiveness of 
the metaphysician; but little or no place for prayer or sacrament, or anything that might 
bear the name of supernatural. That these may easily be overstressed I am fully aware, 
but that religion can get on without them, I have not yet found. The book is most 
stimulating and carries an important message. But the things Calhoun warns us in the 
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Preface (p. viii, see paragraph three above) that “are everywhere presupposed” actually 
are everywhere discarded. His point of view contrasts with that of J. B. S. Haldane, as 
Plato contrasts with Democritus. In both cases the former find God and the latter 
do not, but both Plato and Calhoun leave the world Pagan. It looks like the brotherhood 
of man, but it is not the Fatherhood of God. Christianity civilized the barbarians, 
Platonism did not. But even with this stricture I commend the book as deserving of 
careful study for its vigorous message on the cures that need to be wrought if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. But it must be read with discernment. C. F. SANDERS 


Der “kultische” Sinn von Erde und Volk. By Werner Petersmann, Ph.D., pastor in 
Breslau, Germany. Gotha: Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1934. 120 pages. ca. $1.50. 


There is hardly a more timely book for the thoughtful theologian than this volume 
by Dr. Petersmann. Superficial judgment is freely condemning the German slogans 
about man’s relations of “blood” and to the “soil” as pagan and anti-Christian, without 
taking the trouble of investigating their understanding of them. It may be news to 
many readers that these thoughts have not originated with or after Hitler’s accession 
to power; as far as Dr. Petersmann is concerned, we find them suggested in his Doctor’s 
thesis written at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, in 1929. Then as well 
as now he traces them back to Martin Luther. In fact, the original title of his book 
was Der Glaube nach Luther. Dr. Petersmann has been true to these ideas, and it was 
only their later expansion and development which caused him to give his present book 
the more appropriate and expressive title of Der “kultische”’ Sinn von Erde und Volk. 

Dr. Petersmann is a member of the party of “German Christians” and has written 
a number of pamphlets on behalf of this cause. Here, too, he does not present any 
radically new, certainly not a radically diverging theology, but insists almost dog- 
matically on the preservation of true Lutheran theology over against a modernistic- 
rationalistic weakening as well as a one-sided Barthianism. In his pamphlet entitled 
and discussing “Das Barmer Bekenntnis” he directly and consistently upholds Martin 
Luther’s definition of the First Article of the Apostolic Faith against the self-styled, 
Barthian “Bekenntnis Synode.” 

Lest any one misunderstand, Dr. Petersmann is not unappreciative of the tre- 
mendous contribution of Karl Barth. He himself was instrumental in having Dr. Adolf 
Keller’s book Der Weg der dialekt. Theologie durch die kirchl. Welt made available 
to English-speaking readers; but he also realizes the detrimental limitations of the 
Barthian theology, which has left the German people without that fuller, deeper, realistic 
appreciation of Christianity that is their priceless heritage of the Reformation. 

To bring out the profound meanings of the truly reformational beliefs and apply 
them to the different scene of twentieth century problems is the avowed purpose of 
this book. The present reviewer would therefore not only earnestly recommend its 
study out of fairness to the German situation, but also to the end that one may gain an 
insight into a deeply satisfying modern Lutheran theology. Der “kultische’ Sinn is not 
a book to be perused lightly, but to be read and re-read, and to be kept for permanent 
reference. 

In the Alumni Bulletin of Union Theological Seminary, New York City, (Vol. X, 
No. 4), Professor J. A. Bewer pays a fine tribute to the brilliant scholarship of the 
author and then characterizes the book in these words: “He (Dr. Petersmann) feels 
that the hour of destiny is upon Germany, and he is eager to bring home to his people 
the ultimate significance of life. In a highly interesting, sometimes enthusiastic manner, 
he shows its deepest meaning in the intimate contact of religion with the soil and with 
the genius of the people in a distinctively German type of Christianity. The ultimate 
meaning of the soil and of the people is, as the title of the book indicates, ‘cultic,’ that 
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is, the praise of the Creator. The soil, the machine, the people must all gain or win 
back their true meaning; and they can do this, as Petersmann shows very finely and 
suggestively, only as they become filled with the praise of the Creator. Here lies the 
immediate task of the church, a task primarily of national but also of ecumenical pro- 
portions. There is an eagerness here to give the Gospel to the German people again in 
a distinctively German way which will be understood by them, have vital meaning 
for them and win them back for the Gospel and the church. It is a revealing book for 
anyone who wants to see below the surface of the religious movement in Germany.” 

As stated distinctly in the Foreword, Dr. Petersmann stands firmly on the biblical- 
reformational basis of the (Lutheran) creeds, but would apply these to the present 
tasks of the church. While the emphasis of Barth was one-sidedly determined by the 
crisis of a sin-perverted world, the theology of this book faces the entire plan of salvation, 
God’s present gracious help as well as the eschatological fulfillment of the Kingdom 
of God. Faithfully keeping in mind the eternal destiny of redeemed man, the author 
proceeds to offer a more profound understanding of the truly spiritual meaning found 
in such supposedly “secular” concepts as “The Hour of the Nation,’ “The Day of the 
Peasant,” “The Day of the Laborer.” Here the church has to realize its present task 
until a redeemed creation will find its true destiny in the glorification and praise of the 
Creator. 

The entire contents of the book may briefly be summarized by its four main divi- 
sions: 1. The hour and the meaning of the nation. In but few paragraphs Dr. Peters- 
mann brilliantly illumines the “crisis” condition of the world and points out the 
inescapable demand for decisions. This is the situation in which we live, and here 
we must prove our obedience to the Creator and Lord by proclaiming the Word of God 
in living tones which directly grip this generation at its basic needs, we must see and 
preach these problems in the light of sin and grace and the need of daily justification 
through Jesus Christ. Because he is vigorously championing the basic tenets of the 
Christian faith, the author challenges the church to grapple with the present actual 
distress in the light of this saving faith. Above the din of a fallen world, he hears the 
affirmative voice of the Lord: the world is not only lost in sin, it is also God’s creation 
and his world still, and by his power to be made whole again. Thus the natural relation- 
ships of life, of family and people, of blood and soil, are recognized as possessing 
potential meaning in contradistinction to the artificial utilitarian interests of modern 
rationalism which is idealized in a shallow internationalism and an abstract humani- 
tarianism. 

2. The “cultic’ meaning. The true fulfillment of salvation and the meaning of 
life, however, lies beyond our present existence. Yet it is this very anticipated “fulness” 
of life’s meaning which drives us to a decision now. Eschatology is not something to 
be relegated to the last chapter of our theology but really constitutes the driving power 
of it, its directing force, and is to be recognized as basic to an active Christian life. The 
true meaning of life rests in God, the Creator; the true meaning of the world lies in its 
destined relation to God, namely the “cult,” the worshipful service of the Lord, the 
glorifying of God by his obedient creation. 

3. The earth and the nation. Especially we in America, who are accustomed to 
behold the acme of life in heightened standards of living and the glorification of our 
civilization, need to see life anew as something living and meaningful. Our utilitarian 
and mechanized forms of life are found to be destructive rather than constructive; they 
are apt to be more god-less than some less civilized pagan forms which still preserve a 
realization of a divine lordship. Dr. Petersmann pays a tribute to St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose beautiful appreciations of natural creation approximate the Christian principle of 
recognizing God’s lordship over all creation. 

4. The gospel and the church. What shall the church say and do in this present 
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crisis? The world is ever more glorifying itself, raising the towers of commerce and 
politics above the steeples of the churches, raising the voice of the scientific investi- 
gator above that of the Maker of it all, praising the worth of human personality 
in visionless social endeavor to the exclusion of the sacredness of the One the world 
should worship! And still God bears up his disobedient creation! God’s will is 
gracious, and we must proclaim his Law and his Gospel until there be but one harmony 
of worshipful praise! 
MANFRED MANRODT 


Der Mythus. Rosenbergbetrachtungen: 1. Umbruch; 2. die neue Weltgeschichte; 
3. Syrien in Deutschland; 4. Koeln gegen Rom und Wittenberg; 5. Mythus und 
Evangelium. By Albrecht Oepke. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1935. 64 pages. RM 1.20. 


I do not know how many Americans have read Alfred Rosenberg’s now famous 
book on “The Myth of the Twentieth Century.” But if there are persons who want 
to familiarize themselves with the philosophy of this book and its historical foundations, 
they can find no better guide than Prof. Albrecht Oepke in this keen critical study. The 
author is an authority on all questions that deal with the origin and history of ancient 
religions. In this penetrating study he has brought together the material bearing on 
early Christianity and the old Germanic religion in order to show how flimsy the 
foundations are upon which Alfred Rosenberg builds his new religion or rather his 
philosophy of life which is to take the place of historic Christianity in the new Germany 
of the Third Reich. The book is written with a thoroughness of knowledge and an 
objectivity of judgment that cannot but make its critical arguments all the more forceful. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Voelkische Kultur. Edited by Rudolf Buttmann and Wolfgang Nufer. Dresden: Wil- 
helm Limpert. Monthly; RM 2.40 per quarter. 


This new monthly is devoted to the entire intellectual movement of the new Ger- 
many. The sample submitted for review is more than a year old (May, 1934), but we 
presume that the journal is still being published. The present number begins with an 
interesting article on Hans Pfitzer, who is styled the master of German musical com- 
position and a writer. His birthday was celebrated by “all those to whom art is not a 
mere ‘amusement of civilization’ but a national concern.” An article on “Criticism in 
the Service of Reconstruction” complains that most people consider criticism to be 
“nichts andres als die Norgelei bindungsloser Individuen, die trockene Besserwisserei 
der Zaungaste, das lichterwerfende Gedankenspiel freigesetzter Intelligenzen.” 

These statements are samples of the thought methods and expressions of present- 
day Germany. The articles to which reference is made, as well as all the rest of the 
magazine, show a Germany that is indeed new and different from anything that has 
preceded it. It is the Germany that is putting itself en rapport with new ideas, new 
viewpoints, new expressions in speech, art, literature, philosophy and science. The style 
in every article is so replete with new words, new compounds of older forms, new 
derivations, that it would be interesting to underscore with a pencil all the words that 
are as truly German as can be, but which are all new, and hardly to be found in even 
the latest dictionaries. 

If one is interested in knowing the Germany that has come into existence of late 
years and that is striving to fit itself into all the new conditions of life, this magazine 
can be recommended to him as satisfying in the completest degree all his desires. 


C. T. Benze 
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Theologia militans. Schriften fuer lutherische Lehre und Gestaltung in Verbindung mit 
Paul Althaus, Werner Elert, Adolf Koeberle herausgegeben von Martin Doerne. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert. No. 2: Werner Elert, Karl Barths Index der verbotenen 
Buecher. 22 pages. RM -.60. No. 3: Adolf Koeberle, Kirchliche Selbstbesinnung 
und Lebensgestaltung. 18 pages. RM. -.45. No. 4: Paul Althaus, Kirche und Staat 
nach lutherischer Lehre. 31 pages. RM. -.80. No. 5: Paul Althaus, Politisches 
Christentum: Ein Wort ueber die Thueringer “Deutschen Christen.” 32 pages. 
RM .-.80. 


All these pamphlets deal with the present religious situation in Germany. They 
are written by well known Lutheran theologians and are meant to set forth the position 
of the Lutheran confessions in their relation to vital issues of the day. Elert’s essay is 
a sharp attack upon Karl Barth’s denial of a theologia naturalis. Paul Althaus discusses 
the Lutheran doctrine of the relation between church and state while Adolf Koeberle 
shows that the revelation of God in Christ as it is understood by the Lutheran church 
can neither lead to secularization nor to spiritualization. All four articles justify the 
title: Theologia militans. They are not only written to preserve and defend the faith, 
but to vitalize it in the church as well as in the ordinances of this world. 

H. OFFERMANN 


The Fate of Man in the Modern World. By Nicholas Berdiaevy; translated by D. A. 
Lowrie. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1935. 120 pages. 


Berdiaev made a place for himself among the reading public by his The End of 
Our Time. That book was characterized by a note of deep pessimism, tinged with a 
sublime optimism based on the hope of a profound spiritual awakening. He saw our 
present world-crisis as the end of an epoch which had brought to a definite consumma- 
tion a type of social order that has fulfilled its mission and ended in catastrophe because 
of its loss of the sense for real values. But in the midst of calamity he saw the signs 
of a new dawn in which the world may hope to realize glories undreamed of within the 
narrow horizons of our past. He saw a Dark Age ahead, but tempered with reserves 
of power resulting from past achievement on account of which it need not be long. 

The present volume carries forward his splendid conception of the intrinsic impor- 
tance of personality as revealed in any proper interpretation of the philosophy of history. 
The author carries conviction by the inherent evidence of his profound sincerity. He 
lives in exile from his native Russia on account of his criticisms of Russian Communism. 
His criticisms of Fascism, Naziism, and the Capitalism discredited by the recent col- 
lapse are quite as trenchant. In a way he is championing personality. Our crisis is 
due to dependence on various principles of force,—political, economic, military. For 
revival we need the spiritual principles of justice and brotherhood. 

Man is dehumanized both by the technics of our civilization and by our neo- 
classicism. The former makes man part of an impersonal machine, the latter destroys 
him by its deadly formalism. Even war no longer requires courage because it is 
conducted by technical skill out of sight of the-enemy. And the modern novel regards 
man entirely from the viewpoint of the subconscious and the rationalistic, a being 
absorbed in sensations. There is no heart, and creative imagination is lacking. Hope 
is gone. 

“Today’s Nationalism is inspired not by the will to Truth, but by the will to 
power. ‘Down with truth, down with justice, if only we can be powerful!’ seems to 
be modern Germany’s slogan” (p. 93). The same holds of other nations. Religions 
everywhere are decaying. Decadence and anarchy are in evidence everywhere. “Only 
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a new spirituality, which has not yet defined itself as an historical force, can bring real 
recovery” (p. 99). 

The crisis calls for heroes. “The situation of the initiators and creators of spiritual 
culture has never been easy.” “Creative service is voluntary; it cannot be put into a 
compulsory service like the army. A dictatorship over the spirit abolishes creative 
liberty and corrupts the culturally creative .... The bribery of these creators of culture 
has been made easy because their situation, both spiritually and materially, is so difficult” 
(p. 106). 

“We are witnessing a judgment not on history alone, but upon Christianity in history, 
upon Christian humanity.” Humanism fails because it lacks genuine spiritual power. 
Christianity blundered by denying the true meaning of sex and love in marriage. Chris- 
tianity having pronounced a debasing judgment on marriage, the bourgeois family estab- 
lished itself on a higher plane outside Christianity, “but the intimate life of love departed 
from Christianity.’ We must find the courage to address ourselves to a “renewed and 
transfigured Christianity. This is the only defense of human dignity and freedom and 
creativity, for man’s humanity to man. Only Christianity can create an inner society ; 
what all the social movements produce is external” (p. 115). 

Berdiaey is the product of spiritual forces that began to find expression in Russian 
literature before the middle of last century, a literature constantly growing in the 
intensity of its spirituality. Tolstoi and Dostoievsky are among its great figures. These 
men saw catastrophe coming; they saw, furthermore, that beyond the cataclysm there is 
hope for a new order more sincerely spiritual, more inspired with the sense of 
brotherhood. Continuing their line of inspiration, Berdiaevy challenges mankind to 
rebuild Christian civilization on the principles of the first century, before ecclesiasticism 
and empire began to exploit western religion. This will bring a new economic order 
because it will put man, rather than things, at the center. “Capitalism is itself breaking 
down the principle of private property; it is difficult to know who is a proprietor and 
just what he owns... . The unemployed do not know who is to blame for their bitter 
lot. . . . Man is not the center of economics; economic liberalism and individualism are 
at fault for not having placed him there.’ The book is rich in every line. Berdiaev 
is profoundly mystical. 

C. F. SANDERS 


Halt! Cry the Dead. Arranged and Edited by Frederick A. Barber. New York: 
Association Press, 1935. 160 pages. $1.50. 


Here we have what is just about the most complete and powerful supply of ammuni- 
tion in compact form that has ever been put into the hands of the peace worker. He is 
furnished with a whole arsenal of weapons for his purpose, both defensive and offensive. 
The terrific drive that this author made against war through the record of the camera 
in his late volume, The Horror of It, he has pushed still farther by his more varied 
attack in Halt! Cry the Dead. Mr. Barber has met the challenge voiced by Bruce Barton 
in his famous article, “Let’s Advertise this Hell.” 

Tf you enlist in this reading you are certain to be taken “over the top” with a sweep- 
ing array of pictures, cartoons, charts, statistics, editorials, choice magazine articles, 
sermonettes, striking comments, statements and pronouncements collected from innumer- 
able sources. And, best of all, if one is moved to do anything about it as a voting citizen, 
student, teacher, church member, or parent, there are plenty of plans and materials, and 
sources for the same, furnished to go to work on. One is compelled to believe that 
every such realistic treatment of this awful problem of our age and all ages is bound 
to help make it impossible to repeat many of these past insane follies. 

We readily agree with Daniel A. Poling’s estimate of this encyclopedic presentation, 
that “it should be in every library, in every school, public and private, and in the hands 
of young people, particularly, everywhere.” D. F. Putman 
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The Illusion of Immortality. By Corliss Lamont. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1935. 294 pages. 


Here is a book that is sufficiently provocative to make many rethink their ideas of 
the future life. It may even help some adventurous theologian to formulate the Christian 
doctrine in terms other than those of a naive, dualistic psychology. In any case, it will 
make quite apparent the bankruptcy of much American Protestantism that seeks the 
so-called philosophical proofs instead of the postulates of the Christian faith for a basis 
of belief in the eternal life. 

The author has covered much of the field dealing with the doctrine of immortality, 
both from the theological and philosophical standpoints, as well as much of the popular 
literature which is the product of wistful wishing. This wide acquaintance with much 
literature has made him, at least it seems, careful and concerned about less -and less. 
The last section of the book, entitled “Life without Immortality,” is an attempt to 
develop an affirmative philosophy upon this basis. 

A Christian, having laid the book aside, is convinced of the futility of a purely 
philosophical approach to the doctrine of the eternal life. Apart from a personal faith 
in Jesus Christ, man does not, as Luther informed us, differ from the beasts of the field. 
While the author of this book quotes Jesus Christ, he does not treat Christ’s words as 
the words of One who revealed God. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


The Victory of Faith. By George Craig Stewart. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935. 121 pages. $1.00. 


Under this title one of the master craftsmen of the pulpit of our day offers ten 
sermons. They cover a wide range of themes, and the title, which is taken from the 
first sermon, is appropriate only as the foundation on which Bishop Stewart has built, 
and as the rostrum from which he speaks. 

I had not gone far into the first sermon when I said, “Ah, so this great preacher, 
whom I have heard vaunted so highly, is just another modernist who mouths meaningless 
intellectual essays.” But the Bishop leaves the scientists behind; and before he concludes 
that first sermon the penetrating observer and the preacher-poet speaks: “We find our- 
selves in constant conflict against a spirit of this damning worldliness which keeps 
dragging us back to the brute. It is here that religious faith is tested in terms of moral 
victory and defeat.” 

And it is to the heart of such struggling humanity that George Craig Stewart speaks, 
beautifully and incisively. An honest simplicity characterizes these sermons in content 
and style: God a partner, Christ a Christmas gift, man a wheat field struggling with 
tares. Here are sermons that speak to the individual. Here is preaching that is not 
dull; it is original and vibrant. Here is beauty, thought, spirituality, and a wealth of 
illustration. 


Cuas. C. SELLERS 


The Yoke Made Easy. By Alfred Doerffler. . St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1935. 120 pages, bound in maroon silk-finished cloth covers. $0.75. 


An excellent little volume of meditations and prayers for the sick, convalescents and 
shut-ins. It breathes not only the comfort and peace of the gospel, but the cheer and 
hope of our holy Faith. The chapters cover only a few pages, but the paragraphs are 
packed with thought. There are no long or involved sentences. Every chapter is clear 
and buoyant, and the volume should be very helpful to all seeking the comfort, encourage- 
ment and peace of the gospel. 
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As an indication of the content, some of the chapter headings may be mentioned: 
God Knows You by Name; Prayer Opens the Door; The Faith that Counts; The Anchor 
Holds; Bucking the Winds; The King of My Heart. 

LutuHer D. REED 


Communion Counsel and Prayers. By F. J. Lankenau. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1935. 


This little devotional book of 70 pages has been prepared by a pastor of long experi- 
ence. Its sixteen brief chapters review the purpose and meaning of the Holy Sacrament 
and the blessings attendant upon its devout reception. Each chapter concludes with a 
prayer. A dozen or more additional Communion prayers conclude the book. 

Though brief in compass and clear in thought and expression, this book would 
probably seem heavy if read through at one sitting. If read in sections at different 
times it should edify earnest minds seeking to concentrate on the sacredness of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

LutHeErR D, REED 


Doran's Mimster’s Manual for 1936. Compiled and edited by the Rev. S. B. F. Hallock, 
D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 638 pages. $2.00. 


The 1936 Manual offers all the helpful features of the other ten volumes and adds 
“The Junior Pulpit,” “Lenten Services,” “Lenten Evangelism,” and “Plan Your Preach- 
ing.” It contains about everything that such a volume could be expected to present. Its 
suggestive homiletical material from gifted minds, its illustrations and selected poems, 
its quotations from religious and secular magazines make it valuable as an aid toward 
better preaching for the average preacher. 


S. W. Herman 


The Norwegian Rite. Translated into English with an Account of its History: with an 
Appendix containing Translations into English of Danish Services. By the Rev. 
Henry Holloway, D.D. London: Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 1934. 312 pages. 


A very pious wish is the father of this book. The author, on a visit to Norway, 
saw so much of the ancient liturgical use in Trondhjem, and was thereby so attracted to 
it, that he translated the liturgy of Norway for the use ‘of his fellow countrymen. He 
expresses the wish that if the orders of the Norwegian and Danish churches were “regu- 
larized” by the proper consecration of the Bishop of Oslo, intercommunion might be 
effected with the Church of England. 

Apart from these things, the book is not without value for us. It contains in a 
ready form a translation of the Altar-book of 1920, the important portions of the Altar- 
book of 1889, the Danish ritual of 1685, and the text of Luther’s two most important 
liturgical writings. 

Unfortunately, the author has attempted his translations in a very literal fashion. 
As one reads them, not knowing Norwegian, he would believe that Norwegian is a 
very primitive and a very crude language without any literary excellence. It seems 
to the reviewer that the author knows only superficially the language, thought-forms, 
culture, and theology, all of which help to form the Norwegian Geist. Otherwise he 
would not be carried along by the hope that some day the Norwegian church would 
even approximate the position maintained by Anglo-Catholics on the doctrine of the 
ministry, and that these stalwart Lutherans would thereby become uncertain either of 
the validity or the regularity of the Bugenhagen succession! 

BENJAMIN Lotz 
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Games and Stunts for all Occasions. By William P. Young and Horace J. Gardner. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1935. 118 pages. $1.00. 


While there are a number of books on the market dealing with games, parties, etc., 
workers with young people are always on the lookout for something new and novel in 
this field. Such a book was issued by the Lippincott Company in 1935 and was immedi- 
ately rushed through a second edition. 

Games and Stunts for all Occasions is a small book of 118 pages in which 158 
original games and adaptations of old favorites are presented. The authors include a 
wide range of interest appeal. In addition to games and entertainment features a place 
is found to supply a number of simple recipes of foods and beverages that will add to 
the enjoyment of the party. There are also suggestions_on decoration and a list of 
forfeits that should keep folks from resorting to questionable penalties which not infre- 
quently mar the enjoyment of the evening. 

Among the contents are chapters on: “Warming up games,” “Sitting still games,” 
“Games with surprises,” “Games for the spectators,” “Paper and pencil games,” “Ques- 
tion and answer games,” “Games of knowledge,” “Brain testers,” “Team games,” “Conun- 
drums” and the like. These are put up in brief, usable form making it easy to sense 
the idea and the movement without having to wade through dreary pages of instruction. 

In format the book is small making it easy to slip into the pocket or the traveling 
bag. The price of $1.00 brings it within the reach of everybody. The book should find 
a place among the tools of everyone responsible for the social life of the church or the 
community. 


M. H. FiscHEer 


Bible History References. Explanatory Notes on the Lessons Embodied in the “Com- 
prehensive Bible History for Lutheran Schools.” Vol. II, New Testament Stories. 
Revised and enlarged by F. Rupprecht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1935. 
624 pages. $2.75. 


This is the companion volume to Old Testament References, and is primarily intended 
for teachers in church schools. It is full of pictures, charts, maps, lesson analyses, and 
contains tables of Biblical weights, measures, money and time. One also finds a New 
Testament chronology, pronouncing glossary and topical index. There are frequent refer- 
ences to the catechism and hymnbook used by the Missouri Lutheran church. The boc - 
begins with the childhood of Jesus and concludes with the life and times of Paul. The 
viewpoint throughout is representative of the conservative school. 

Raymonp C. MILLER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


For the information of its readers and in acknowledgment to the publish- 
ers, The Lutheran Church Quarterly publishes the following list of books 
received. More extended notice will be given later to as many of them as 
space permits. 


Christendom—A Journal of Christian Sociology, Vol. V, No. 20 (December, 
1935). Oxford: Basil Blackwell. $0.50 quarterly. 


Kwox, Joun, Philemon among the Letiers of Paul. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. 57 pages. $1.00. 


Marre, W. A., Christ for Every Crisis. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1935. 174 pages. $1.00. 


te Rev, M. and Buenrrine, P. H., Christian Ethics. Columbus: The Lutheran 
Book Concern, 1935. 482 pages. $2.50. 


COLLECTS and PRAYERS 


FOR USE IN CHURCH 


AUTHORIZED BY THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


PREPARED BY THE COMMON SERVICE BooK COMMITTEE 


Due TO THE broadening activities of life within and without the Church, a need 
for prayers and collects additional to those in the oe Service Book has 
resulted in the preparation of this splendid volume. 


There are many occasions and necessities of general import which call for 
special petitions. People interested in the welfare of the community and nation 
and of their fellowmen, and ministers in their pastoral work often need prayers 
for specific needs and for special gifts and graces. 


Here is the fount of supply—a book of prayers, prayers for 


THe CHuRCcH—49 Att Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF 
Tue PartsH—12 Men—17 

Divine WorsHi1p—23 Hospirats, Mepicat MEN AND 
THE CHuRcH BuUILDINGc—4+ Nurses—10 

Misstons—18 Tue City, THE NATION, THE 
EpucaTion—32 Wortp—34 

HomeE anp Frienps—19 TIMES AND SEASONS—23 

GIFTS AND Graces—40 CuHurcH YEAR—5/7 


Our Dairy Lire—40 GENERAL Prayers (for Varied 
SPECIAL NEcESsITIES—21 Occasions and Purposes )—32 


These prayers have specific intention and possess liturgical dignity and pro- 
priety. There is a great variety (the number varying from four to fifty-seven 
on a subject) and they are very helpful. Some are original; others are carefully 
translated from the German and Latin, retaining the thought and spirit of the 
original but freely translated and adapted to modern life. 


Full indexes of Rubrics and of Collects and their sources will help greatly in 
the ready use of the book. 


Cloth, $1.00" 
Black Persian Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50 
Red Turkey Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75 
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